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*'lalk in wrilinji" willi any otliiT ^nl>!it'rilnT. 
Iielher lie in your own c ity ur a* ros> thr coiilim'ttt 
frcnn you. Rali^M fcir ibi^ 3ii**rvi<'t* iirr in*»di*rali\ The 
ti*l(*!y|H'wrili*r in your oHici* is i*jK*riil<'il Iiy yi>nr 
Dwn riiif»loy«*rs . . , iiny i(mif>rh*tu tyfn^t ran tlo ii. 




^ Tli^ f^lllisirrilipr al itir nllifr rinl ran aKi* '>l»*' 
]nt\^«^ii|;es lo you. Thiiji. lioth infjuiri*'?i ami rr- 
art* poHHililr on lilt' ^uinr ronnrrtiotK nnirli k\> in 
a Irlrpliono ronv<'r*ali*in- 1 hr ntnHjHl f^-jHTtl ami ai- 
curucv ari! a>^t]ml. M itiundrr^'latitliim^ arc* avoiili il. 



In or«lrr ItJ L** ftnuHMii^il uitli anollu r ?^uli* 
frriher, ytnir lyjH>l j*inr|»ly lyprn liis nnmlier^ 
anil the connection is imtiiodjatoly maje Ijy **eentrar* j 
f shinvn above I • Wilh the eunner(ion ronij>lrte«l* ihc 
nirssajit' tyftrcl on your nun4itn<' ii* *iiHnil!ant*on?iIv 
l i prncJurc*! \m I ho i li stanf 1#*lf lyprwritiT. 




ii Mc!*sages may In- tsjird mi ordinary letier'j^ize j 
papfT or on your own fornii^ for onlcrs reporis, 
iictivcriri*, anil fiimilar nialler^^* The niesi^a|;es are | 
iili'ntiral at bfilh eniL^, and may be kept permanent 
rt eyrds, C'arbun eopks ean be made by each machine, | 



Boili lar^e and *^m;ill rirjn*^ find TidetvprwrihT Kxrhan^e Service indinprn^ablr for interconneeting separated 
unit?^ of tb<*ir yrjiani/alicins. It i;^ iilcalty *uih'*l for v%ritf<*n eoniimHiication^ inxdvinft price ehan*;es, j^alcg 
irport*^, }^hi|ipin*i matters, inventori<*H« e\eeulive in^'^lruetioiif^* etc. Ymx can abo have Teletypewriter Service on^| 
a privalv lint* bariir — with iwa or more «*flice,^ ronnerted conliiminii^ly <ir for a certain nundier of liotirs each 
budiiCii^ day. The Iin>inc>^ Udicc of yonr local Bell Company will ^iludly *:ive you complete detaili^. 
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'Willard Bixby is fManager of Motor Equip- 
meiri. United Parcel Servlce^Thiscompanyr 
with 1200 trucks, delivers packaged for 
over 1,000 business firms, East and West, 
and maFntains its reputation for prompt- 
ness with tlie help of Goodyear Tires... 
I. II. Liston, Gooilyear Dealer, maNirtg the 
Supertwjst Test. 




I 



One of the brand- new fler^t 
af light delitiery trucks 
equipfjed with C oodyear 
lieavy*Dnty All^Weather 
Tread BuUoan Truck Tires. 



Truck Owners, do you want to make your money 

ST-R-E-T-C-H? 

THEN lake just iliive luiiiiites to wMqi^ss tlie Cooilyt^ar 
Supcrtwis^t Test, as you Bee Mr, Bixby* tloiug in tlii» 
photograph, ^Ttal dot^s the test show? Tliat Goodyear Supi r- 
twist Cord will stretch and come back, lo 6t % more than 
the cord used iu rno^t other tires. What does this mean? Tlie 
loDger the cord in your truck tires stretches and recovers, 
uuder sti^aiu and heat of a thousand flexingsa minute ou the 
road, the more miles for your money. And every ply of a 
Goodyear, from bead to bead, is built with tliis safe-, blowout- 
resisting, patented Supertwist Cord No words or picture 

eau get over to you the full con- 
vincing story of this Supertwist 
test. You must see it — any Good- 
year Dealer will show you. It shows 
WHY Goody ears wear belter, cost 
less per mile; WHY more tons are 
hauled and more people ride on 
Good years than on any other kind 
— why YOUR trucks will earn 
more money on GoodyearSi, 





MORE TONS A RE HAULED ON G OODYE AR TRUCK TIRES TH AN ON A NY OTHER KIND 

NaCiun i ^3^J.lnr■^f I* ^iubU^\\fd on ifif ,i;£iin ^.f t'virv rrnriuh hv (lie rlumNr-F isf I'lininif rrf i\n* Tnitrti Ssnti i I'uM|[*j t\ 
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If you ha J to send all your communications by 
primitive metlioJs, you wouldn't be able to 
accom much in these strenuous days. What's 
needed now is the utmost dispatch, for dispatch 
means economy and efficiency. A recent 
Mimeographed messa^je went out to thousands 
within an hour. It was neatlv done. It was 
privately printed. It cost little. And it brought 
large and immediate results. As a dispatcher of 
buHetins, letters, charts, house communications, 
all kinds of typewritten and line-drawn forms, 
there is no substitute for the Mimeogra oil. A nu 
all its costs are small, het us tell vou how it has 
saved for many others in your line. No o Mi- 
ration. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicaf»o, or 
see classified telephone directory for local address, 

MIMEO GRAPH 

IVhrn thonmff y^iwr loent MiMErciciiA?H drairr f/rtt.vr mtmtim Natimi'M Butmeir 



New Frontiers for the Business Fioneers of 1934 



Today a new fruutier ia beckoning. It is tremen- 
dously rifh in natural resources. But, in addition^ 
it u£fers> all tlie modern facilities necessary for low- 
cosl production. 

Enterprising indu^itrialists who are now preparing 
for the next great period of activity— by re-dcj^ign- 
ing products* studying new markets, improving dis- 
tribution methods, and re-locating plants— will find 
C, & i.h territory keyed to the needs of modern in- 
dustry, ripe for the development of future industry. 

Here is a vast empire with immense deposits of 
coal, oil, gas, limestone, clays, sah, glass sund, iron 
ores^ timber, and other basic products; with eco- 
nomical building materials, cbeap power, numer- 
ous water sites^ efficient American labor, densely 

Chesapeak 

FAST FREIGHT TRAINS ■ FINEST FLEET OF AIR 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON • 



populated markets— vi I aliased by the most efficient 
transportation facilities in the world. 

At it^ tide- water terminal in Newport News, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio provides a gateway to the seveo 
seas* At Prc^que Isle [Toledo), Ohio, Chesapeake 
and Ohio opens the vast territory served by the 
Great Lakes. And to maintain easy contact between 
manufacturer and customer, there's the finest fleet 
of passenger trains in ttie world. 

Chei^apeake and Ohio territory is ready for the 
pioneers of 1934* ^ e shall be glad to furnish 
specific facts showing opportunities for your busi- 
ness in this territory. 

GEORGE D. MOl FETT. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 

IlICHMOND. VA, 

E and Q"'^ 

■ COiSDITlOyED PASSENGER TRAINS IN THE WORLD 

THE SPORTSMAN • THE F. F. V. 



Wiwn Xi'ttting f/rr ituiusttfi^it Citminusfi^nfr vf C, & O, pteasv in^utuju ^,^^tt^;^it's BHSutvss 
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HE'S CURIOUS 
ABOUT COSTS 



He wants you to make profir. . . he's insistent in face , . . 
and he is equally desirous that the people from whom 
you buy also make money. With selling prices an open 
book, he naturally is digging out costs. 

Competent Modern Management knows its c^^%%s in terms 
of its every aciivity. It is in position to instantly prove 
them to government, association or trade administrators- 
But of even more importance is the use of such figures 
for management within the company. 

Cost analyses as well as payroll control, so vital under 





the NRA, is a matter of unpaid-for routine in the busi- 
ness that uses Powers Punched Card Accounting* So are 
many other vital statistics. When all operations are re- 
ported while they are happening, in forms of intelligent 
analyses and comparisons, management knows its costs 
and what to do about them. It is in position to operate 
at a justifying profit, 

H e u ill gUdly send to any mapr or department executive 
a c&mpiimentiin copy of mr neiv ^^?oi/'MANAGEMENT 
REPORTS . \ , IN THE MODERN MANNER/' 



POWERS SERVES: banking: tmst accounting, invcummt control, 
$t<k:k transfer, general accotmimg. CHAIN stokE: invrntory control, auiamatk 
billmg 6* analysis* UTOXnES; Mling invtmory^ gamal accatinting, federal, 

STATE, MUNICIPAL: accoiinting, JtaftSitcdi jata. INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL; 
dtsSfihution costs, sales analyses & controly general accounting RAILROADS: car, 
freight, station accoimting & statistics. INSURANCE: life^fre, casualty, fratemaL 
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POWERS 

( FUHCHED CAUD ) 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 

Dtvij^ion of REMINGTON RAND Inc. 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A* 



LISTEN TO "MARCH OF TIME*" EVERY FRIDAY «;30 P, M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME COLUMBIA NETW ORK 




Through the 

EDITOR'S SPECS 

More sales, fewer statistics 

THE doavmenlary domination oi busmess 
is now something of an accepted order. Po^s- 
yi\h]y there is a bit of heresy in a salej^ man- 
ager who does not believe in making statis- 
ticians of his salesmen. H. J. Klinger^ 
Chevrolet's chief of sales, is telling his staff 
that men, more than *'data" decide sales. 
To his field force he Raj's: 

*'You men are going to quit being 
statisticians. You're gomg to stop worrying 
about whether John jone^ has ten used cars 
over 60 days old. John has been a pretty 
good dealer. He's made money and regard- 
less of the fact that si)niebody's third cousin 
has figured out that John*s operations are 
aii wrong, he seems to be doing a fairly 
successful job. And another thing you are 
j^oing to do is to stop carrying around a lot 
of data that you or nobody else ever uses/' 

As every one sees, brief cases are all 
things to all men. That their mysterious 
bulges have not always signified a sheaf of 
orders is no news to sales managers. The 
refreshing idea put forward in Chevrolet's 
Interest is that a statistic in the head is 
worth two under cover. 

Post office meets competition 

THE thought that "progress ' is working 
economies in Government is one to raise its 
own quali heat ion of the retrenchment poli- 
cies defined in party platforms. It was Post- 
master General Farley who told the world 
that the number of postof^ices is steadily de- 
creasing. 'Tn 1901/' he said, "there were 
76,495 compared with 47,B42 on July 1, 
1933. The number of Presidential postoffices 
has dwindled by 91H since July I, 1932/' 
he added, "and in fwe years we have lost 
2,302 post masterships by discontinuance/' 
Such a shrinkage provides its own ques- 
tion mark. The postal service has long been 
the happy hunting ground for political 
patronage. What has happened to curb 
prerogatives and preferments? Mr. Farley 
has the answer, '*The development of good 
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IT HAPPENS IN 
IHE BiSr REGULATED 8UIL0INGS 




SAY BILL, THE TplLET PAPER 
USED HtftE FOR TDweiS MOST 
COST A LOr 



Wes.mY'RE (REALLY PftTINO W Vieu, I'U CHANGE TKAT 1 

fOR GO€D OMLIWON TOWtLS.l -WHAT A f ' ^ 

1 BC^T NQTf-^- f MC5S I 

mm I /y V 1 




Many building uptrrators who do not 
provide Onliwon Towd Service in their 
washrooms are really paying for it just 
the same. The tenants are using the 
toilet paper to dr>^ their hands and 
thinking about the poor service. 

These days no one can afford to have 
dissatisfied tenants. Equip all your 
washrooms with individual clean, fresh, 
A.P.W. Onliwon Towels. These double- 
folded Onliwon Towels are doubly ab* 
sorbent and strong—safe and sanitary. 



One Onliwon Towel drx's the work of 
several ordinary towels. Every one wiH 
be pleased. 

Also install Onliwon Toilet Cabinets 
with Onliwon Tissue, These neat cabi* 
nets protect the tissue from dust and 
dirt. They prevent waste and theft by 
dispensing only two sheets at a time. 

A. P > W . On! i won W ash room Serv i ce will 
pay you dividends in the fomi of tenant 
satisfaction. Order it for your building. 
The present low cost will surprise you. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Repr«ti»ntt3tiv«i in Iflading citioi 



roads, the devt*lt>pn\ft>i of ihe radio, the 
development of the aulomobile. these and 
miIrt factors are extorting a powerful ia- 
tlutnce upon Iht* buHiness of our service 
There can be no doubt thai many lormtT 
patron;* find it easier to step into an auto- 
mobile and drive down the road to neitgh- 
boring and even distant cities tn convey in 
person the messages and the packages which 
a few years ago wt^re transported by mail/' 
Where a declininE need for the facilities 
of Government is made so appartnt by one 
of it*? chief administrator^^, the tax -ridden 
citizen may well feel that science and in- 
vention could properly become accredited 
candidalt'H ft)r a broader <»t rvice in the pub- 
lic intere«;l 

Big profits from small savings 

ro GET more profit out of sales without 
marking; up prices is a financial feat in il- 
Relf. Charles Reedy, of the Reedy Elevator 
Manufacturing Company. Cincinnati, gives 
some pointers. The depres?ii(in, he believes, 
has shattered the idea thai dividtTid^t mu*^t 
be based on profits from !sales. For evidence 
he cite-<i the experience of a company oper- 
ating T.fMXt salesmen's cars. Each car aver- 
aged 30,00(> miles a year. 21t),0(K).tKX) miles 
I in the aKKregate, By cutting the costs of 
transpofiaiion one cent a mile, the com- 
pany saved S2J(X).(M)0. t^nough to pay a 
six per cent dividend on $35.tM)0,CKMl of its 
capital investment. 

.f\nd paivsing from fact to ?^uppo^^ition, he 
argue^5 that if each of Uie 24.136.(X)0 motor 
vehicles registered last year averaged If). 
CO:j miles and ^ved a cent a mile, the sav- 
ing would amount to S2. n:i6(X).000, a tidy 
lit Lie sum to be found on the highway. But 
biguer money is there for the picking, he 
thinkfi. 

If tlie Bureau of Public Roads would 
fix seven per cent as the maximum grade, 
he reasons, the automobile makers could 
use gear ratios that would save the average 
automobile engine 1,0M) revolutions per 
mile. Such a reduction, Mr. Reedy suggests, 
would result in saving billions of dollars in 
the gas, oil, repairs and depreciation trace- 
able to the w ear eliminated from the motors. 

It is an old truth that aitting costs is 
an effect I ve approach to the payment of 
dividends. But not every one sees that a 
reduced sales volume can be made to sus* 
tain a business where economy is the watch- 
word of management. 

The trouble is internal economies are 
often overlooked ot scorned for the more 
spectacular external campaigns to elevate 
income. 

Fallacies in inflation 

A HARD HEADED business man came in 
the other day. He said» "I don't get this 
inflation talk. If everyone s money could 
be doubled at the same time and every- 
thing that he buys was doubled in price, 
which would be ilie only just and ideal 
plan, it strikes me that buyer and seller 
would be exactly in statu qutK And where 
would there be any stimulation to buyiitg 
on that basi!^^ 

"In other words, if a man had SlfX) and 
hesitated to pay S5 for a pair of ^oes, 
\soutd not he have the same hesitation if 
he had $2fKl and the pair of sthoes was 
priced at $lil? 

"The trnuble with mo';! of our thinVing 
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"Thtse t^pam are imp6ri4mL 
Our direcititt must hai't 




*'Tkat'i eaiv, Diiio wiU get them 
eui ia a feu- mm$itfs — ttmt fhty 
will he photo^mifhkaUy ^tecfiraif. 
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For Speedy, Accurate Reports— Use Ditto 



HOW many times have you found it important to 
get out copies of reports^ financial statements^ 
budget figures, appropriations and other important 
facts on only a few minutes' notice? Certainly, every 
executive is faced with that problem — not once, but 
many times. 

Speed and accuracy are the gauges by which 
mis work is judged, and no excuses are 
tolerated. Keeping the reports confidential 
is also important, and oken very difficult 
when many copies are needed quickly. 

There's a method for achieving these results 
which is becoming standard in all pro- 
gressive concerns. That method is — Ditto. 

Ditto's speed and accuracy are by- words in 
industry today. Its accomplishments are a 



onto 

(IJ M.ikes Ciif^ies direct 
frum your cjrij;in^J 
wniinjET. cvpidg or 
drsiw ing. 

(2) Copies eighc colors 

iti oac operation, 
(5) Copies oa any %hte 
OTwcigbi of papvr 
or card siock. 
i-i} Copies ^11 or nny 
psirc of the orifiinaJ. 
ti> Is phutographicAJIy 



direct result of the simplicity of the method and the 
economy of its operation. Ditto copies direct from 
your first wriringj typing or drawing — no stencil — 
no carbon — no type. 

Simply write with pencil, pen and ink or typewriter 
on an ordinary sheet of paper and Ditto 
wilJ copy direct from that sheet on any 
size or weight of paper or card stock, at 
a cost of less than five cents per hundred 
copies. 

Fine/ ottt today haw Ditto ^an save you hours 
of time in the preparathn of confidrntial, 
accurate copies of reports and statements, 
Returpi the coupon for our interesting hook 
"Cutting Costs with Copies/^ There is no cost 
or obligation* 



Ditto 



INCORPOKATED 

2245 West Harrison Street, Chicago^ Illinois 




DITTO INCORPORATED 

2245 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen-. Yes, I would like to receive, without cost or obligation, your book "Cutting Costs 
with Copies." Also send me samples of accounting reports produced on Dlrto^ 

Concern 

Nrfwf _ 

A iidreiS, ,^ , 

City 



State . 



When Ti'rjViMi/ to Ditto 1nl"01!ifoiiate.d t^itusi' vni*nHmi Kcitum\<r Bitxtttcss 
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A SEA VOYAGE BIG GAME 




\cw York to Capetown iti 2^ ttays 
wit bout change of cabin, m\ xwml^tn 
mulor fillips, <»ver the fim>t fair- 
weallier rotilt* in the \vurI<L wirh stop- 
over at St. Ilelrna ami a visit ti* 
lA>ngwt>od, Napoleon's home of <*\ilr. 
8,U(K) miles of thrilling exiierieiii-ea. 



I^lephantB, hons, leopards, rlilnoceroB, 
hahcxmg, walerbuck, wildeheeste, gir- 
affe, ts^he^sehe, irnpala. warthofifs* huj^h- 
pigf^, kutlu, sahli- antc^lope and many 
other species of wild ^^aine are plea- 
lifnl in Zululiind, Northern Rhodesia, 
Swaziland and hi the Kalahari. 





SIGHT-SEEING 

Ttie Kiniherii V diaiiioiid lield:^ — the 
Johanneshiir^ gofd nnnc.'i — ^the Drak- 
ensberg Monniaiiis — the Cango caves 
— ^Viirtoria Falls — the ruined city of 
Klmiiii=-the Matopos HilU— big game 
preiierves— ostrich farnisi — Kaffir w ar 
4lances — the Valley of a Tliousand 
Hills — half a continent of endless in- 
terest !o I lioose from. 



ANTIQUITIES 

The Bii^iman paintings of lihodesia 
—the '"Older Stone Age" relics of the 
MatO|K>s Hilk— therniiisof Zinihahw c 
— the Niekerk terraced (»f fiiyanga — 
all thesjie and other eqnally interest- 
ing remains of ancieiil < nitures are 
williin easy and roinfortable jour- 
neying distance of the large cities. 





^ 1' ' SPORTS 

Golf itiCapelimn — *4iirf halliinginthc 
Indian Ocean at Miiizeniierg — ^Icrp 
-ea fishing a I Durban -tennis and 
horse-rac ing in Johannesburg* 
ill a cool ami eqyable climate. 

American South 

26 BEAVER STREET 




BUSINESS 

Profitable i ontai ts easily arc estab- 
Ushed in the friendly cities of CajM*- 
town. Port Elizabeth, Durban. East 
London, lieira, Johannesburg, Kim- 
hcrley and Bulawayo, Check the mca- 
timi ytm imnt* Ask Jur detuits of con- 
ihicii%t kmrs ami lou^st freight 
rau*s. . itIJress: 

African Lme^ INC. 

NEW YORK « N Y 



Viitler the Amerimn flu^^ turryint' I , S, MiiHh^ trtHt^ht and Pfix.*jeiigerai» 



loday is that we do not analyze iht" fartorn 
that enter into real tradtf, which is, after 
all, an exchanKc* of something we have lor 
something wc want. Becaust' of tmr iailurc 
to sec this thing clearly, we are led a*^lray 
by many sugjiesiiofm of how to restore 
buHiness activity, when many of them, in- 
stead of stimulating ihi*^ desire Id have 
and de<!ire \o jji\'e yp. really frighten and 
delay a normal operation." 

Birilding civic conscience 

IX CHICAGO the other day I met a man 
recently returned from Australia. He said 
that they had undergone a Kteat change of 
attitude on the part of iheir public- spending 
bodies, and t asked what brought it about. 

Me ruplied. " You won't believe it. It is 
hard for us to believe it, but it was nothint; 
ei>e th^n our compulstiry voting law which 
compels e\'ery citizen to cast his vote or 
face forfeiture of his citizenship." 

He added thai there wa* a penalty and 
hue, "The p^iliiicians evidently didn't fore- 
see the elTecl of such a law and backed it/' 
he explained, "but ii Ims done wonder <i for 
Australia/' 

Of all the myriad plans, here is another 
one that miKlil ht^ considered for the 
i;. S. A. 

A quota too high 

MANY of our basic figures about our un* 
employment, child labor, cotton acreage, 
little pig^ Koing to market, etc., need closer 
audit. Zeal oftentimes outruns reality, 

Waj^hington htadquarter^i ?tent out 6,* 
0(¥>.n(JO employer agreements to be signed, 

I with a quota for the tri slate area of New 
York. New Jersey and ConnKiicut of about 

I 9()0,(X10. The Postal Service and the state 
and Ictfal committees were unabk to fmd 

I half that number. 

Mail ^cks full of "President's Agree- 
ment!>'* piled up in pOHt oflke^ in city and 
state with no takers. 
Many profe'^^^ional per55ons who had no 

I employees and others who had only one or 
two, it is reported, received from three to 
a doasen blanks, while local and national 
headquarters urged upon campaigners to 
get 9tMJ,00D to l,fXK.l,Of)0 signatures. Now 
it has been found that, instead of 6»000,- 
f)0(J empJojers in the nation, Oie number is 
nearer 2,50(X0(X). and thai the upstate 
quota of Sew York should be 112MK) in- 
stead of 250.tnrj, and New York Stale's 
quota was only half of 5(WXX). 
There is no inclination to carp. Waste in 

I war is necessary. But in times of peace, 

I when the objective, through ^eal, is set so 

I high, there comes the natural reaction of 
the failure to perform the impossible. 

Radio, a depression child 

WE MOVE fast. We take radio today for 
granted. Yet radio broadcasting is only 13 
years old on November 2, 

New studios in Radio City— "the largest, 
most modern, most completely equipped 
m the world*'— are opening this month. 
I Radio broadcasting began in a Pittsburgh 
I parage. What has come of that humble be- 
ginning is common knowledge. 

The great development of the radio in* 
dvistry in the past three years gives pause 
to the lugubrious sentiment that nothing 
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can be done during a depreasion* when the 
''nation is bankrupt," 

Who knows but that a similar giant may 
now be in the making? 

Higt cost of government 

'*WHY are we so much worse off than 
Canada?" said a visitor. "We don*t hear 
Canada complaming about their cost of 
government." 

I tossed him an issue of the Financiut 
Fitsi of Toronto* which describes the situa- 
tion in the town of Sandwich, Ontario* one 
of 4>00rj Canadian governmental spending 
bodies. Here is what he read: 

Between 1927 and 1931 public expendi- 
tures rose 56 per cent. In the same 
period, assessed value of real property 
was hoisted more than 52 per cent, "much 
of which was palpable inflation." Sand- 
wich councillors were spending more 
money than the ppople- had to give them. 
Of the taxes levied in 1927, 77 per cent 
were collected: of those levied in 1931, 
only 57 per cent were paid. 

When the taxpayers showed their in- 
ability to finance the expenditures au- 
thorised by the lo\m Rovemment there 
was no cessation of spending. Rather, the 
town began to borrow from banks, Loans 
increased in four years from $158,000 to 
$524,000, apart from loans on capital ac- 
count . Ai the same lime, borrowing for 
local improvtments and schools proceeded 
unchecked. The judgment day arrived. 
Sandwich defaulted on its dtbentures. 

"Well/" said our visitor, "there seems to 
be no pographical or dimensional immun- 
ity to the fate of the spendthrift-" 

A Commissi t)n has passed 

IT would be easy enough to suggest an 
apt epitaph for the defunct National Screw 
Thread Commission- Those who knew the 
Commission's devoted labors to relax the 
recalcitrance of fire-hose couplings long felt 
that the Commission was trying to "on- 
screw the on scru table/' Possibly the de- 
pression is to blame for the demise, as it 
is for so much of the institutional mortal- 
ity reported. Whatever the judgment of his- 
tory, the Commission did not give up the 
ghost without a eulogy, 

"h had a ustiful life/' said a mourner in 
the Bureau of Standards. ^"Before that Com- 
mission was created there was chaos itt the 
screw thread business. You could never tell 
whether a bolt was going to hi or not. Why 
was it abolished? There is a suspicion that 
the Screw Thread Commission*^ sole crime 
was that its name appeared in the X'on- 
gressional Directory.' Thai gave somebody 
the idea of abolishing it," 

That is a shrewd guess, though it sug- 
frests a random economy operating only 
against the innocenl. The remarkable long- 
evity of the indt'tfcndenl establishments 
of the Federal Ciovernment arguts an almost 
PL' r feci immunity to extinction. The "Con- 
jiressional Directory" is no list of the pro- 
scribed. Rather, it is a perennial reminder 
of the durability of pcjiilvcal sinecure. That 
t he Screw Thread Com* 
mission succumbed to 
the economy drive is 
the rare exception lo 
prove the rule. 
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Save Time: Increase Your Ability to Handle 
New Problems, New Conditions wifh the 
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Edition 



WIIIilTirER you work on the ac^eounts yourself 
or uae them in busiuesa managemeiii, this 
famous Handbook is the Hist place to go fiir lielp on 
accounting questions that crowd your bu£iitiej&s day, 

Tn the Accountants* Handbook you will find the 
practirial, usable information you need to handle any 
situiition you may meet — everyday or emergency — 
from simple bookkeeping to higlier accounting. On 
new prx^ijlems and chauKed conditluaa with whieh 
you may now be contending it offers help you must 
have. Time and again, it enables yoa to handle, 

Eromptly and confidently, matters in which you kavc 
ad no personal experience. 

An Eficyclopedia of Accounting 
Complete in One Hondy Volume 

From the day you btfdn to use ttitij liunilhi^rik, 
you eaii do more in accounting- In its 33 se* tions 
3'ou have instuntly, uud ail in one jitftrf, modevn 
priidtice covering the entire runge c/f accountiiiK mid 
rultited buuirieiis aelivities— mit only prindplea, 
working prurc*durt!, eystema, forma, iilmIiI^. clc, btit 
expfutive eulitrnlE), unnlyticrd iijftliod^, i^i rif- 
port^ and st:iicmeDt9 (i^'e U^t. txi rigLi). 

At your fingertips axe the Joethoik and pfiliciea 
beinj^ iohhX by larj^e and finisill Qfj^iuuziitiutm tuduy. 
Ill tit-iiliii^ with any quobtion, you tail lii'h f t, nui 
mvruly the iirtuiJ, but the best proceilur*} fr>r your 

Cposti"!^, You ^I't the Ijf-at opinitm on all anpkfa- — ► 
king, legiii, and fin uncial » aa tvtU ad uccountiug* 

Everything Plain, Easy to Get otj 
in Shape to Use 

N^i^vherp pIb^. at any price, is there an3^bitig like the 
Acrcomitants^ Hand book* 

CgncentratcHl in i\n 1,^7.'* pagi^a in materUU equivalpnt t*j 
fully 4 ,r>00 fif ordiiuiry Rt>l(> — \')la.\ infortiiiitioii ytm wr^uM 
otber^^iM! bavo to ef^ureb. out in CLiuJitLL*sft sp'^cial btjuk^,, 
pruieesh'tiiil juiirnstlf), rcportp, imd the like, J tint Mm <'im- 
hnt^ uithipiifc *:c>ii»i(lcnnK i^s ran^t or the hurniri/ila of au- 
tliorititiB repreBeiiLiiti^ vifnulU ejif-Jy fill 10 Uf(4<?! voluIU^^fl, 
GDitiiig you many timea llic pncc of this whole Hnndhook. 

Tahkfl, riiltfap dcfinilioriQ, &ml fi^rmu^fls ahountL A G(K 
pii»£e ji^i^jc, u ith over 7,0OU r^fcrt^ncftiii, ittodi yi'^n at once to 
any item- Durable ^eAjble biadingf with patent b&nk, ni* 
our*jB yeara of survic*. 

Sent for S Days* Eiamination 

— IHonUily Payments If You Wish — 

Only by puttltit^ the Accountants* ]!;iitdbook ti> 
Cvcf yday use Ciui y <m sppri'clfllo im trt-ruentitujii vitluo in 
your wvrk^ Vou tijk nuthuiff iii st-ndinf? for a copy — nr" 
adi /ince pciymcnt. The i l ittiabtaok in ill be *hippe:i ponl- 
paul litroxaiiiimvtiou; if it ian't wiitit yvii want, aend it, back. 
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co^iipunloiifl you eve? eaw. 

Tlii(j ift yijiirn to ke*p udih- 
mii atliHiivnat efurrtjr if you 
r Plain tliB nandhinikp ont 
tiufi fifTpr iti limsn**! in titne- 
Mukc Burc vuu. «rt !i rapvi 
n^^ rlie nnler form at Lne 
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The 

Newark Trust 
Company 

lOO BROADS AY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave, & 57th St. 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, September 30» 1933 



RESOURCES 

Cash on HanJ» ui FcJcril 
Reserve B;ink and Due 
from B:inks and Bankers S60,255.50L17 

United States Government 
Securities 81,918,293^70 

Other Bonds and Securities 4() ,736,326.36 

Loans anJ Bills Purchased. 113,521.457.54 

Real Estate, Equities, 
Bonds and Mortgages . 



5,919368.71 



Customers' Liability (nr 
Acceptances and letters 
ofCrcdit 14,412,693.19 



Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources .... 

Liability of Others on Ac- 
ceptances, ctc-,Si>lJ with 
Our Endorsement 



2,905,406.35 



450,953^02 
$310 J 20,000.04 



Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided 
Proius 



LIABILITIES 
, 2.204J51 S34,704J5L18 



10,500,000.00 
2,42L419 37 



Reserves : 

For Contingencies 

For Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Deposits . 231. 477; 188 .03 
Outstanding 

Checks / 17.752,442 JO 249.229,630.13 

Dividend Pavahlc Septem- 
ber 30, 1933 . . . . 

Agreements to Repurchase 
U. S. Government Secu- 
rities Sold ... 

Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit , 14.813.346.54 

Acceptances, etc. , Sold wirh 
Our Endorsement 450,953. 02 



625,000.00 



7,375,5CK1.00 



$320,120,000.04 



MtmhiT */ fki ftdtrai Rtunv Sjsttm an J tkt Ntw Y^fk Otarini H^ut* AimnHum 



MALCOLM P. ALBRICH 
Sen Yifrk 

FECOERIC W. ALLEN 
Lf f, Higgmsm <T Company 

ARTHUR M. AMDERSON 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairrfian a/ iht Beard 

JAMES C. COLGATE 
J ami J B. C^fgart CT Cmnpany 
ALI RHD A. COOiC 
Coek^ Hatkiifi CT Lehman 
WILLIAM F. CUTLBR 
Vut-Prtstdenf 
Ammcan Brake Shot fdj. C^, 

FRANCtS B. DAVIS» JR- 
Pnstdtm, VntitJStatts KithhtrCo, 
HARRY P, DAVISON 
/ P. Mi^ff^^iti Contpany 



Trustees 

GEORGE DOUBLED AY 
PrtsjJtnr^ Ittgerj&lI^Rafid Company 

RUSSELL B. DUNHAM 
Prtstdinr^ Htnuits Ponder C&mparf} 

SAMUEL H. FISHER 
iJtilifitid, Conn, 

JOHN A. CfARVER 
Shtanmin CT Snrltng 

ARTEMUS L. GATES 
PrtjtJrni 

RARVEY D, GIBSON 
Prtsidittt^ Mankfacrartn Trust Ctf. 

CHARLKS HAVDEN 
HayJtn^ Stmt CT Company 

F. N, HOFPSTOT 
Prtftdent\ Prosit J Sfeti Car O. 



fi. ' 



R JBNNINGS 
I J. af Sew WJfc 



EDWARD E, U50M1S 

FrtsfJfnf, Lifngh Valtty Kat!ri>ad Ca. 

ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Br&tin BfQtlitrs Ham man CT Co. 

HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
Stw York 

GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
C M P. Murphy <TCumpatr, 

H ARRY T. PETERi 



DEAN SAGE 

Sagi^ Grtty^ T&dd ^ Sims 

LOUIS STEWART, SR, 

Stw Yfffk 

VANDERBILT WEBB 

Miihank. Tuetd, Hupt CT IVM 



l¥hen xt^itt9t,i to Tiff Niw VoftK TicfiT Cohfahy ffteage mmritm Sation't BwtinoMt 



A MAQAZrNE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



Not Worth a Continental" 



IS ''more moni\v" the way to business re- 
covery? The inflationistJ4 so contencL They 
begin with the premi^je that the country is 
burdened with debt. Inflation would scale down 
debts, raise the price of goods and services and 
lalior* aiul increase sales. 

This ascending price level wouhl energij^e a 
hv^elrcr pull of denianrL the reasoning runs. 
Trade brisker. Money turning over faster, A 
high "veioeity*" The farmer prospers, is al>k* to 
pay off his debts, and becomes an active cus- 
tomer of sU])pliers. Producers who sell to him 
are then abk* to buy from other makers and 
sellers. The round of exchange broadens until 
every occupation is included. Good times, 

But how shall the happy consecpiences be en- 
joyed without peril that the very blessings they 
seem to confer wi!l not become intoleralsle bur- 
dens? Formidable cpiestions must be answeretl. 
How are prices to be raised? If they are hoisted, 
can the ascent be managed? Can everv one bene- 
fit? 

Once the control of prices is lost, money tends 
to become worthless* In the latter stages of 
Cierman inflation, the merchants of Dusseldorf 
po.stcfl new [irices four times daily. The c[Uestion 
of distriljuting benefits is likewise a riddle. To 
see thai the farmer is betttT ofT in prices makes 
the shoemaker pay a premium f*jr footi, and tlie 
effects of this disadvantage gradually work 
around to the fanner again, ()nc*e the people be- 
gin to lose confidence in the dollar, the whoir 
economic system is subjected to severe strain. 

The course of evt^nts can l>e logically antici- 
pated frtim past performanee. As inoni\v falls in 
buying power, owners of gouils ftiscount in ad- 
vance a further di/preciation in the value of tht' 
currency and mark up prices accordingly. Hold- 
ers of money scTamble frverisldy to rliang<* thrir 
bahiTKTs into goods, which acceid nates the 
already tlizzy rise in prices. As tlie **fliglit [mm 
the currency" develops, laugilite jsropr-rty Uv- 
conies preferable to de|>rtTiating money. 'Wloney 
wealth" is converted into buildings, land, jewels. 



and merchandise. Prices are catapulted to new 
highs. Goods seem safer than cash. But sellers 
are loath to take tluluous tender and ask higher 
and higher prices to equalize their risks. 

Long term commitments* as bonds, mort- 
gages, insurance, and annuities lose fav(jr. Fu- 
ture fixed pa>^ments in a currency already on the 
toboggan in^'^ite few takers. Preferred stocks are 
unattractive. Lending slumps. Borrowers must 
compete for aeconimodati{>ns. Interest climbs, 
Connnon stocks zoom upward- Property and 
c*ertiticates of ownershij) are more accept ^dile 
tlian mortgages. Debtors find it easier to pay. 

Speculation in commodities is profitable for 
the alert tradiT. iMercha ndi.se bec^omes a token 
of value in place of money. Production outruns 
the use of goods. Eventually the gap brings its 
own disasttT. Businesses with fixed rates or es- 
tai)lishcd prices encounter flifHcutties in mount- 
ing costs- Hand-to-mouth buying is the rule. 
(Producers of durable gfiods suftVr, \f> one can 
[)lan for new plant et|uipment or erutst ruction, 
(itjld becomes a comniiKtity immediately sus- 
(vptible to risifig prices. 

Pi^ople with fixed incomes cannot ket*p up with 
I he rising ])rice level. The upswing in tlie cost of 
living nullifies pay boosts for wage eiiriHTs, 

In fiat ion is an insiditnis financial *'n*lief,'' Its 
exhilarating eftVcts wt*ar t>tf rajiidly* As in the 
use of physical stinudants, an aroused craving 
is further wlietted !>y eaeh attempt at satisfac- 
tion, 'the doses need to be larger ami repeated 
at shorter inter\'als. 

'I'he surest a\"oidance of thi^ hazards inherent 
in infiation is to restore faith in tht^ nat inn's 
currency. 

Let him wh«> would bring rcas<m to his opinion 
rrview .\nH*rican history. Kv^en a good ilic- 
litHuiry tells tilt* origin of one of t)ur luniseholtl 
phrases, **Xol Worth a Continental/" 

u 
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ON THE BLUE CARIBBEAN 



A glorious, 19-day soil aboard the palatial M, S. LAFAYETTE, 
8 ports of coll, for the cost of a midwinter holiday at home! 



If vol: are like a lot of people we know, nboiit raid- 
winter yon feel a familiar desire to ml] BOuth * < . to 
Iraile coughs and sneesses (plus a rnocJcfit fare) for 
tTiany-hiied «iu miner on the Spanish Main. 

Yoij*lI see (he royal palm.H nf Martinique preen in 
the gohlen sunnhine. At Trinirlad, yuu van pick up 
many litile treasures in the Hindu sihopa . . , Barhadop^ 
for all iu British pose, blooms with tropic gardeod • . . 
La Guayra, whence you may journey to Caracas (that 
seed of old Spain in the Andes) ^ and Curaqao (Dutch 
as the dike^K are rich in the lore of huceaneers. At 
ilcdon: the Canal, ^ay iii*iht clubs, tfir import of bar- 
gainiiig for a panaina hat* . * , Finally, Havana, with 
iii* Jockey Club, its ruinhas, its brilliant Cat^ioo, 

And through it all, the thrill and luxury of France- 
Afloat , . * the spacious comfort of the Lafayette^ her 



beautiful salons^ her English-speokin^i eteward^, 
her superb and never-to-be-forgotten French cuii^ine, 
Tlie LafayHle will iiiake several trips to the West 
Indies this winter. See your travel agent. He will 
gliidiy njake all the arrangements for one of these 
cruiHen, ami hit* ftervices? co*.l you nothing. . . • Freneh 
Line, 19 Slate Street, New York City* 



St* Pierre {Martinkiue) 
Briifgvtown iBnrimdt}$} 
Lii Guufra-Caracas H'enezuelu) 
ColuM {Pmiatnu Cfinnl iffJiip I 



For l-cl e*Fra nc« ( Mar i in iff an ) 
Van of Spain {Trinidud} 
WilleniMad {Curasao) 
Havana i€uba\ 



WEST INDIES CRUISES 

January 26 and February 16 • • • 19 days 
$2 35 up . . . M. S. LAFAYETTE 



Also a Special Christmas Cruise to Nassau, Kingston and Havana. Leave December 21. 
Arrive back in Newr York January 2 ... 12 days, $155 up. M. S. LAFAYETTE 



NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS i ILE DE FRANCC, Nov, 4 ond IS, Doc 16 (Chrlitmoi Sailing) 
PARIS, Nov> 17 * CHAMPLAIN, Nov, n, 0#c. 3 mnd 30 * OE GRASSE. Doc 13 



nVj'i-ji wriitng lo FtitncH LtMt pUase mention S'ati0n*s Baiineis 



Coal — An Insider's Story 

As told to HERBERT COREY by Holly Stover 



COAL seems always in con" 
troversy- Why? A man who 
grew up in the mines but has 
no present financial interest 
in the industry sat in our 
office and told us* Mr. Corey 
set down what he said 



y THINK I know something 

about the coal business. If 1 
don't I have been wasting my lime, I 
began as a trapi^er boy. My job was to 
open and cl(.)^e the ventitciting dotJrs in 
a southern mountain mine. When 1 was 
promoted to brakeman I got almost to(j 
big for my breeches. Mules hauled the 
coal cars through the mine galleries in 
those duy% Mule p<jwer was saved by 
uncoupling them at the top of a grade 
and letting the cars coast down. All I 
Eiad to do was to ride that cut of cars 
and handle the brakes. 

Mines were mines in those days. Not 
underground factories. There are no 
mules in the coal fields nowaday^^^, The 
cars are hauled by electricity. The 
<jther day I saw a picture of a miner 
with a candle in his hat. That's out» too. 
The worker uses an electric or carbide light. No miner lie^^ 
on his side and picks away at a breast of coal, either, Me 
had to do it that way once. Then bore a set of holes w^th 
an old-fashioned breast auger and tamp in the black powder 
with a wad of newspajKT. Now he runs a mechanical saw 
that makes a cut in the time it used to take him to pick out 
his tools and cuss his helfx^r 

When I was switchird to the furnace I would not have 
traded jobs with the President. At that time mines were 
%'enti fated by furnace draft. A hole was run down from the 
surface. A tall shaft was built over it. At the foi3t. a big fire 
was kept roaring, It sucked the bad air out of the mine. 
Klectric fans ke«'f) the air circulating now. 

Mining is the biggest gamble a man can get in. It is not 
like running a department store or a farm or a pajm mill 
In every other industry you can at least gut^ what is going 
to happt^n. You can't in mining I know one man who lost 




Today's mines are underground factories. No man 
lies on his side and picks away at a breast of coal 



$300,000 on a mine and it %vas mid at ^^heriff's sale for S5,000. 
The man who bfjught it made half a million. He was no 
better coal operator tlian the other. In mining you meet all 
the hazards that any businm meels and you add some of 
your own. 

Hit from all directions 

EVERY time the weather turns warm or a strike k settled 
in England or someone cancels an order for automobiles or 
feather fans you get it in the neck. All the time you are re- 
sponding to all the general u).is and downs, just as any other 
busim^ss man is. 

Then, maybe, someone runs a pipe line into your territory* 
and brings in gas. That happened in Ohio just lately. Ohio is 
underlaid with coal. But the gas came in and closed some 
mines. Or ytju drive ahead in a big. fat vein, no trouble 
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with the miners, all the machines new and running easy, 
plenty of freight cars, good contracts ahead, nothing but 
roast turkey and wafflt-s in prospect, and you run into 
an upthrust of rtxk. No engineer in tht^ world could fore- 
see it. But your mine is shot. Or the roof goes *5oft on you. 
One man I know was sitting as pretty as a girl in a 
beauty contest. He was mining the lower of two veins. His 
vein was nice and dry, Tlic upper vein was wet. A man 
came along: 

*'I il give you a good price for that mine of yours/* 

*'Not me/' said my friend. "You won't give me anything. 
That mine isn't Un salf . It's the fmesl mine—" 

A miner came running up the village street: 

"Hell to pay/* he said. 'They let off a shot in the uppt*r 
mine and it blew a hole through our roof and all the water 
is draining down." 

S^i the upjHT mine was nice and dry and the lower mine 
was just about washed out. 

If nothing else happens there can be a strike. Maybe a 
strike on the docks or in the yard. Or the vice president of 
some company, who has been running the factory ever since 
the old man died, because the young fellow is learning how 
to play baccarat at Monte Carlo all of a sudden gets it in 
his head to buck the market. So the factory cIos^*s and throws 
your men out of a job. Anything can happen in the mining 
business. What's morc» it d»»s happen. 

When I was 21 years old J had done everything that can 



tries to get over to the public that he is paying ever>^ penny 
in w^ages that he can pay— 

'Labor costs us 60 fier cent of the price we get for our 

coal/' I' ' "I fled in the Ci)de hearings by the s( i 
for the . ^ of one state. *'and the railroad fii 

thirds of what we have left. Then alt we have to do is to pay 
royalties and rents and compen^sarion ct>sts and for safety de- 
vices and machinery, and interest and overhead out of 
the remainder. We never think about dividends any more. 
There haven't been any—" 

Coal mines and humanitarians 

BUT whenever an oi>erator starts to show the public that 
the coal business h up against it. hard, some humanitarian 
begins to quote from that speech which Sam Gompers used 
to make: 

'That poor woman was forced to go into the dark, drip- 
ping tipple of the mine and suffer motherhood's sacred 
agonies on a car from which her mates had dumped the 
coal — " 

I don't know why she felt she had to do that. If her hus- 
band worked in a mine she had a home to go to. I do not 
deny that there are wrong-headed ojierators here and there. 
They do the wrong thing, they quarrel with their miners, 
they will not come out and talk busine*^ with the men, and 
they are in trouble all the time. There are wrong-headed 

miners, too. who make a living 
by raising Cain with the oj>er- 
ators. But. taken as a whole, 
the operator wants peace. He 
would be a sucker to want 
anything else. If he can*t make 
money when his men are work- 
ing, he can't make it when they 
are standing around calling 
him names and listening to 
some agitator say he is a rich 
man who is grinding the faces 
of the poor. 

An ojx'rator has the toughest 
job in the business world to- 
day. ]f he is able to keep his 
mine running, he is^ probably, 
just dii^ginis into his jx>cket for 
the lo<^L^ in the ho]ie that he 



be 




be done underground, I don*t know how many thousand 
tons of coal I have mined and loaded. Then an old mine 
owner decided he could use me on the outside as a sales- 
man. I have been in the business ever since, until a few 
years ago. The coal business k^:»ked good just then. It has a 
way of Uioking good now and then. Everyone said that it 
was the time to buy. We were never to have any more hard 
times. 

I got the top of the market and I sold. 1 haven't a nickel 
invented in coal today. If every mine in iht country closed 
down tomorrow, it would not touch me. What I am about 
to say is not colored by my personal interest. Someone should 
tell the truth about the coal operator s side of the business, 
lie never has told it for himself. Whenever a coal operator 



Scientists found out how to get twice as much 
power out of coat. That hurt coal markets 
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In some places coal appears on iht^ liiUsides. It 
costs more to clear a farm than to open a mine 



Coal can't be stored in cars because 
of demurrage^ It must be sold quickly^ 



can make the money back some day. If he is paying expenses 
nowadays he is a wizard and if he is making money he h 
a miracle. Yet there never was a class of employers so per- 
sistently be-damned- The public thinks of King Coal Coal 
isn't a king any more. It isn't even a three-spot. It has been 
a dwindling business ever since oil and gas and hydro- 
electricity began to come up. The politicians yell about the 
coal **banins/' The word is really "barrens/' 

Let us look at the record, as shown by the 1931 report of 
the U. S, Bureau of Mines. I have not seen the report for 
1932, Some of the early figures show that it will be worse. 
In 1913 there were 5J76 commercial bituminous mines in 
the United States. Eighteen years later, in 1931, there were 
only 5.642. If money is being made in the coal business those 
figures do not show it. In 1913. some 477,529,000 tons were 
produced. In 1931. only 382.089,000 tons were mined. In 
1931 the grand average value of coal, f.o.b, cars, had de- 
clined to $1.54 a ton. which was the lowest price since 1916. 
That wasn't enough trouble for the coal oiX'rators. Just to 



make it good, they lost 1 ,557,320 man-days through strikes. 

The coal business is the easiest in the world to get into 
and the hardest to get out of. It costs more to clear a farm 
than it does to open a mine. In the Appalachian Field the 
coal appears as an out -crop on the hillside. All you have to 
do is to clear away the rubbish and begin digging coaU When 
times are good you put all the money you make into the 
mine. You build cottages for the miners and fix the streets 
and put in new machinery. Then times go sour and the bank 
gets you. 

Bankers want to stay oiit 

THE bank never wants to get you. Bankers are too smart 
to go into the mining business. When times begin to pick 
up the banker lets you operate your mine again in hope that 
you can clear off some of the debt. By this time the debt 
has grown. It takes all the money you make. Then business 
drops off again and you sit around and wait for it to recover. 
There is coal in 30 states. Someone has estimated that there 
is three thousand years' supply in sight. Whenever business 
begins to pick up. optimists will uncover some new mines. 
The lucky ones do not go broke. They just help breiik the 
men who have been in the business all the time. 

Under the new coal code the miner's w^ages were increased. 
That is an additional handicap for the operator. He would 
not object if he could sell his coal. The happiest time for 
any employer is when he can pay his men high wages be- 
cause then he is selling his product for a profit that puts 
money in his pocket as well as in theirs. But the code will 
compel an increase in the price of coal at the mine mouth 
from one dollar to two dollars a ton. The Government's own 
statisticians admit that. If the operators can get the money 
they will be all right. What they want to know h whether 
they can get it. 

In 1899 we were producing approximately 200,000,000 
tons of soft coal In a decade the consumption of coal 
doubled. If that rate had been maintained we would now be 
producing 750, 000^000 tons or thereabouts. In fact, we are 
f Coniinufd 0}i page 69) 



Putting City Workers Back 



By WARREN BISHOP 



A C LA USB of the National Industrial Re 
covery Act provides $25,000,000 for loans 
to lielp city people buy "subsistence home- 
How this clause may 
way of liviiio; is described here 



steads 
whole 



change our 



^^TIIE National Industrial Recovery Act had two chief 
sections. One authorizt^ industries to set up ccKies 
of fair competition and waived the antitrust laws when 
they were in conflict with any approved code, Tlie second 
^•t aside S3,3(JO,OOO,W)0 for various forms of public work^. 

Tucked away in the second part of the bill is section 208, 
wfiich may well prove to have in the end a greater effect on 
the American way of living than the ccxle provisiont^ of the 
act or the great expenditures for public works. The section 
is worth quoting: 

To provide for aidiitR the rediF^tribution of the overbalance of 
population in industrial centersi, S25,t)fJ0.OCJ0 i^ hereby made avail* 
able to the Prt-sident, to be used by him ihroy^h such agt*neies 
as he may establish and under sucli re^julations as he may make. 

fnr m:il:ink: IfiMn- ftn nnt] nlhirwi-v liidini; m \]w purrh:i-.i^ of ^iib- 



sisierifc hamisteadi*. The money-i collected a,^ 
repayment of said loans *^haU constitute a re- 
voK'inii fund to be admintsiered a^ directed by 
the Presidtnt for the purfxi^es of this ?M?rlion, 

This is, 1 think, the first lime that the 
Congress of the United States has put itself 
on recx>rd as favoring the dm-ntralizing of 
citie^^ and ha^s appropriated money for that 
]>urix>se. Already [Aiim are being made for 
utilizing this fund for exTWiments in provid^ 
ing workmen with small plots of ground on 
which they may raise at least a part of their 
ow^n food, 

A * 'Subsistence Homestead Administration" has been set 
up under the direction of M. L. Wilstin, who has hem one 
of President Roosevelt's advisers on agricultural matters 
and who has served as a Wheat Production Administrator 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Working with him is an advisor>^ committee of business 
men, agricultural ex|K^rts and social workers with Senator 
Bankhead as chairman. This committee has met and dis- 
cussed plans, considered suggestions, attempted to define a 
"subsistence homestead," and decide just what sort of a man 
should be put on it. At the beginning the question came up, 
"shall our work bi' devoted to aiding the unemployed or to 
providing the man at work with a means of using spare 
time?" The act talks of loans, repayment and revolving funds, 
Ohvinu Iv t^(- h* ypr u\ reprtvment and the conttnui rl t xi-^l^'ncp 
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In New iingland there has been a marked movement in recent years ol both over- 
ailed and white collared workers to small farms within driving distance of their jobs 



on the Farm 



of the fund is small if the work 
be largely confined to placing 
the permanently unemployed on 
some sort of part-sustaining 
homestead. Moreover the pur- 
Tx>se of the Act— to redistribute 
population in industrial centers 
— might seem to imply a rekxa- 
tion of men who are actually at 
work or who have fair chances 
of getting back. 

The subsistence homestead 
movement faces the fact, how- 
ever, that many men now out 
of work will never return to reg- 
ular employment. Various fac- 
tors are bringing this abqut. One 
is the matter of age. The depres- 




There are few of us who do not at times long 
for a small tract of land and growing things 

sion has lasted four years. In those four years many men 
have passed the employment line. Industry hesitates to hire 
or even rehire the man over 45. In those four years a great 
army of youth has reached the employment age and is press- 
ing for jobs. Antither factor is mechanization. Even in bad 
times the march toward substitution of the machine for the 
man does not stop, A return of good times would speed up 
that process. 

Can a part of this standing army of unemployed be cared 
for by placing them on homesteads? Can they be shown how 
to become at least partially self-supporting? 

The leaders in the movement are inclined to say '*yes" to 



In the South are large areas which are unsuit- 
able for cotton, yet the farmer knows little else 

l>oth these questions and to feel that experiments along this 
line come properly within the scojx? of the law. The first 
announced project will illustrate the method. 

The Subsistence Homestead Division has arranged to buy 
an 1,100 acre farm in West Virginia near Morgantow^n. Here 
200 coal miners from this area will settle with their families. 
These men are not only out of work, but are not likely ever 
to go back to mining. Many have been without employment 
for five years or more. This condition is common in a large 
part of the soft coal area. One estimate puts the number of 
men nominally miners, but who are no longer needed in the 
industry, at 200,000. Under this plan each family will have 
from two to four acres for raising vegetables, fruit, jioultry 
and other foodstuffs. The homes will cost about $2.J)00 each 
and will be sold under a 20 year purchase plan with low 
interest rates. 

To sur^ply the cash income needed for such other things 
as clothing, the project will include construction of a factory 
in which special equipment needed by the Post Office De- 
])artmtnt will be turned out and in addition handicraft in- 
dustries are to be developed. 

Another type of experiment that seems to fit still more 
closely into the purpose of the law is the moving of workers 
from industrial cities into the nearby country where they 
can devote spare time lo raising ftxid while retaining jobs in 
city factories. The case of Day ion, Ohio, is in i>oint and the 
(Conimued on p&ge 54} 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



A new, Iow*coRt, electrical water-purifying proctsis for in- 
cfijslriaj and munirrpal is said to kill barleria, lo remove 
ron, sulphur, nail's, odors wiiJiout use of chemicals. The 
eQuipment is built lo treat any volume of water in 



motion. . . , 

III a bathroom lavaior>^ and bowl of new de^iign the supply lank 
for the b<iwl is built into the back of the lavalor>'. gxv'm^ a dre^^ 
ing table e/Ft*rt to the Ia(fer. Connections are concealed. . . . 

Ventilation, htjht distribution is said to be improved. gUire 
eliminated by a new woiid- fabric window shade whidi utilizes 
narrow, bevel-edjjed spimt?*. It*;* available in many colors, 
fmishes. • . , 

A new# low-priced miniature camera, moulded entirely from syn- 
thetic plastic* is Qn the miirkel. It weighs three ounces, is three 
inchef^ hiKh, takes six snap^i f lU x I'V"* on a tiny rull film. . . . 

Made of flexible wire fabric, a new fireplace screen is suspended 
from a fixed rod, slides* curtain -like, to each snde of the fireplace 
opening. . , , 

For rural use there's a new oil reading lamp which— lifted from 
its metal bme, its parchment shade removed and a handle inserted 
— is* quickly converted into a lantern. , , , 



A new, compact developing unit makes 
black and white ptji^itive prints direct ly» with^ 
out the use of a nejjaiive. It develops prints 
up lo 36 inches in width, can be used by 
anyone havinij a blue-printinK machine. . . 

A continuous core of flnvoring sytiip is 
contained in a new ice cream bar. This "ice- 
cream sundae roll" wrapped in waxed pa- 
per, which the purchaber peelb down, banana 
fash ion, as he eats, . . . 

The cover-alt type of fibre milk bottlc cap 
has been adapted for use as a covering for 
jars of jam, syrup, etc. The new cap'i^ said to 
be liijht, waterproof, odorprotjf, easily re 
moved and replaced, . . . 

There^s m new display stand for show- 
window use which frames articles displayed 
in tubes of colored light. I'ermanently ctK*l, 
the fixture connects to the ordinary current 
outlet. . . . 

A suede-like finish U lent nearly any sur- 
face throujih first spraying it with a new 
siting, then with a fiuffy powder* The new 
finish can be cleaned by washing or by brush- 
ing, it is said. . . . 




Apples and other fruit of varying size^i are 
picked un bruised by a new picker. Set on a 
pole, a metaJ collar having three inward-fac- 
ing, counterweighted hngers is slipped up 
around the fruit, hngers return to position* 
and a twitch sends the font down a cloth chute to the basket 



Cellophane hruh a new use, radio 
listeners relief in this hood for 
coloratura sopranos. It mutes the 
voice, prevents microphone vibra- 
tion when high notes are hit 



A NEW deal is nothing new for business — 
research and invention have in the past 
forced innumerable new deahs, utterly change 
ing industry after industry. Such new deals 
will continue so long as busine^ isbusine 



Acid-proof brick construction is simplified by a new pouted- 
joint brick which has cavities on three faces for confining the melt- 
inn Ci>mpi)und, needs no spacers or paper strips m laying. , . 

Barn fires are combated by a new system of metal farm sinic- 
ttire^ f^ne slory, mowless barns are Uhed. hay and other feed lyvlm 
stored in adjoining silo-like containers. A combmalion metal struc 
lure whiili cures and stores both cut hay and ensilage is ali»*i 
offered. . . . 

Traverline, a stone long sujiplied by flaly. is now being quarried 
in Montana, It's said to be appri)pnate lor interior and e.xicrior 
finishes of many buildings and for monumental work, . - . 



A new, compact oil-burning steam boiler is 
-;i]d to need no loundatton. breeching or 
stack, to require little maintenance, lo lia%^e 
high efficiency. Sizes range from tive to 5()0 
boiler horsepower. . . , 

A new^ slide rule is said inatantly to indi- 
cate proper or safe load- carrying capacity, 
hill climbing ability and speed of any truck 
li>r whtcfi specifications are known. . . , 

The crank case can be drained without 
crawling under the car through a new device. 
One merely lifts the hood, turns a liandle, . . . 

Two recent applications of the 'electric 

eye'*: a p<irtable color matcher, which can be 
used to match or compare pamts, tile, paper 
stocks, inks, dyes, etc.; an automatic attach- 
ment for ii water softener which tests water 
hardness, sounds an alarm when it exceeds 
any predetermined figure. . , , 

Held pencil-like and operating from a 
lump scnket. a new. small perforator is said 
fn dij work ranging from perforation of dupU- 
catmg stencils to actual cutting of painters' 
stencils. , . . 

A new electric watch regulator enables a 
jeweler to regulate a watch accurately in ten 
minutes, instead of ten days. . , . 

Pie juices are kept from running over in 
the oven by a new paper strip which is 
stretched and sealed ar**und ihe tin's edge. , . . 



Said to be entirely air-tight, a new stoneware container for 
chemicals and reagents is equipped with a newly devised spring 
lock which holds the cover under a uniform tension. . , 

A new face brick has a hollow center, no open ends. It's said 
tube 20 per cent lighter than solid brick, to have high compressive 
strength^ to need no additional mortar for rt mjlid bond . . . 



Slip a sealed cigarette pack into a new pocket container, 
press a button and the lid flies up, exposing the pack neatly 
opened- . . . 

—Paul H. Hay ward 

Editor's Note - Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's BrsiNKsii has access and from the flow 
of businiss information into our offices in Washington, F'unher 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 



Watching Washington 



By FREDERICK SHELTON 



A NEW phase of the Washington program is getting 
*^^7 Htarled. It is the phase of solid building, brick by brick. 
^ It follows months of spectacular announcements of 
plans and purposes, many of which have had to be re- 
vamped, and some abandoned. The current phase will be 
less dramatic but probably more satisfying to those who 
cannot stand violent shocks. 
The elements of the program in a nutshell are these: 
Bank credit expansion will be pressed for all it is worth, 
in the hope that business loans will expand and that prices 
will rise, thus heading off the drive for inflation of the green- 
back variety. 

The big and powerful NRA machine will be directed to- 
ward the less sensational work of providing organized Indus- 
tries with facilities for policing themselves. The aim will be 
to promote orderly adaptation of whole industries to the 
economic needs of the country. 

Agriculture will get preferred treatment. The upbuilding 
of farmer purchasing power will be stressed more strongly 
hereafter as one of the sure foundations for sustained busi- 
ness recover>^ Thus, the far- reaching plans of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration will outrank industrial con- 
trol. 

Public works expenditures, now running far below the 1929 
rate, will be increased sharply as blue-prints are translated 
into pick and shovel work. 

Direct relief for the needy will be speeded as winter closes 
in upon S.CWO.OOO or more who are still unemployed. 

Other features of the current program include: Adjust- 
ments in the railroad and transportation set up, tax modifica- 
tions to allow for new revenues from liquor, negotiations 
with foreign countries on war debts, disarmament, tariffs, 
and currency problems, and a whole set of undertakings with 
respect to strengthening the banking structure. 



ress 



Prog 
to Date 



HAVE things gone wrong with the 
program launched last spring? In 
some cases, yes; but real progress 
has been made in important direc- 
tions. Speaking of results and not 
methods, it appears to me that ultimate recovery has been 
retarded by early implied promises of inflation and the forced 
reemployment of 5,000,000 workers by September, Reliance 
on these promises produced a frenzied midsummer spurt of 
business; failure of those promises to materialize has tended 
to prolong a creeping autumn recession. 

The hopeful angle is that intelligent men in the Adminis- 
tration have learned some valuable lessfjns and will hereafter 
fashion the tools for recovery a little more skillfully and 
surely. 

The banking situation is much bt^tter from the standpoint 
of the public, despite grief to many banks and bankers. 

The railroad picture is brighter than most of us would 
have imagined a few months ago. 

The agricuJtural situation is better here and there. As a 
whole, it is not worse, and that is something. 

Consumers' goods industries seem to be rocking along at 
a level not far from par. People are living a little better; are 
more inclined to spend, less inclined to hoard. 



Probably the best thing about the present situation is that 
the public's faith in miracles has been deflated. Hereafter » 
it will be more popular to talk common sense, counsel pa- 
tience, and acknowledge the force of human impulse which 
is another phrase for natural economic laws. 



Problems 
Ahead 



THE money question is, of course, 
the big unknown quantity. Back of 
all the furore over new economic 
experimentation lies the fact that 
' ]xjssess<:>rs t)f savings will not ven- 

ture to lend or make long-term commitments unless they are 
reasonably sure of getting their money back with interest. 
Investor confidence thus far has been lacking. Specula- 
tors, of course, have had a grand field day playing for quick 
and easy winnings. But the private corporate bond market is 
"shot." it IS impossible to sell new bonds at reasonable in- 
terest rates when intelligent investors can go into the open 
market and buy good first mortgage bonds which will yield 
ten per cent or better to maturity. 

Washington is trying to do something about this situation 
but it is not sure just what it ought to do, or can do. The 
lack of investor confidence is important because it is the 
key to promotion of the capital goods industries. And the 
capital goods industries constitute the main w^eak spot in the 
business structure. Most of the millions now idle could have 
work if construction and its related lines were restored to 
the 1925^28 level. 



PRIVATE capital is stiJI reluctant 

Capital Is to go into loans for construction and 
„ 1 other business ventures. I have dis- 

Dcarea cussed the reasons for this with 

many investors and capitalists and 
they all give much the same explanation. They know the 
President has authority to devalue the dollar by 50 per cent, 
issue $3,000,000,000 of unsecured Treasury notes to pay 
government obligations, monetize silver on a free coinage 
basis at any ratio to gold he may choose. And they have 
heard his public declaration that he will exercise these powers 
"when, as, and if" he considers it necessary. So they seek 
safety until they are reassured that their Government will 
not arbitrarily cut the value of their dollars by executive edict. 

There are other reasons, of course, w^hy investors are shy. 
They are fearful of the whole set of implications inherent 
in the drastic scheme of national socialization of business 
now in process. They see the connotations of capital levies, 
redistribution of wealth through confiscatory taxes, [imita- 
tions on profits, and severe regulation and supervision by 
government officials. In other words, they w^onder whether 
or not the days of private capitalism are numbered. 



WHAT can the Government do to 
Capital Goods put capital to work? This question 
Y J * just now probably consumes more 

inaus tries ^|^^ ^^^^ Administration's heavy 
thinkers than any other. There is 
considerable difference of opinion in official circles on this 
point. There is what may be called the orthodox view that 
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all efforts should be directed toward assurinjir private capital 
that the G<>vt.TTiment will recopii^e the traditional rit^hts ijf 
aipital and will follow only such jxilicieu will pnitect and 
encouraj^i* capital invi^ted in usefol enterprises. This is the 
anti'infiaiian. ami-si)cialistic, conservative view. It is held 
amonst certain importam officials in tht- Treasury, the Com- 
merce Dc^partment, the Bureao of the Budget, the Federal 
Rt^^m- B<Kirti and elsi'where. Thin^e who hold this view 
st/em to have won increa*^*d prestige with the President 
lately- But they are not yet dominant. 

linorthodox administration advisers reflect a wide variety 
of views with rcspeict to capital Tliere is not much disagree- 
ment on the point that the heavy capital goods indy sines 
must be stimubtf^d to take up the slack in employment- Most 
of these advisers prefer that private capital should do the 
business. There is much argument, however, to the effect 
that time is the essence and tliat the prtxess of wooing in- 
vestor confidence would take loo long; that disaster will re- 
sult if drastic steps are not taken right away. Therefore, it 
is argued, spend billions for public works* roads, schools, 
waterworks, sewers, canals, bridge?, dams, irrigation, hous- 
ing, etc., and do it now. Under this program, the Govern- 
ment would borrow private capital which is too scared to 
take its own risks and would do the work which private en- 
terprise ordinarily would do. 

This program ixiints inflation ward, toward socia!ssm, 
scuttling many traditional ntitions about privatt- prn]>t'rty. 



Banker 



WHAT will be the outcome? It ap- 
Government as pears clear to me that the President 
is veering toward the charted course 
of conservative finance. But it may 
^ ^ be that he has deviated tew far off 
that course, tie cannot turn about and start over again but 
must j)roceed from where he is. It ICKiks as if we shall have 
to work out our dt^tmy according to a new set of nil us. 

The Government will become the banker for the count r>' 
and will go far in directly financing many activities that need 
to be financed. When the Government steps into a field of 
business, private business steps out. Private business can- 
not comiiete with the Government. The Government stepped 
into the field of private finance in Janoar>% 1932, when the 
Reconstruction Finance Con>oration was creatcKl. It has 
gradually gone further and further and ntjw is about to go 
the whole way. 

Government banking is not meant to be permanent . The 
policy is to leave the way open for private banking and 
private capital to take o%^er the lending functions of the 
Government s banking agencies whenever they care to do so. 



.ADMINISTRATION policy is to 

Bank Credit encourage credit expansion, in the 
. bc^lief that currency inflation can be 

L^xpausion sidetracked in this way. The Federal 
^ HL'servL- Banks are buying govern- 
ment btmds in the open market, thus paying out large sums 
which are added to the excess reserves of deposits of banks. 
Rediscount ratt^ are low, money is plentiful, but commercial 
bank loans do not expand. Certain government olTicials got 
off on the wrong foot by too testily upbraiding bankers for 
not lendiiig freely. Bankers resent this charge and cite the 
lack of qualified borrowers. The upshot is that direct loans 
by the Government seem indicated. This will be done through 
some subsidiary of the Government, of course, but it will 
constitute direct government banking in eflect. About the 
imly banking function winch the Government will not have 
provided will be checking accounts. 

Investigations stx™ io show that most banks are making 
all loans applied for by borrowers entitled to credit. Here and 
there eligibli' b*>r rowers cannot get loans from their banks 
and in the aggregate these casts have made an imi^ression at 
Washington, 

The main difTiculty seems to be that most business bor- 



rowers want working capital and not short-term commercial 
credit. Banks cannot engage in cafiital fmancing. Therefort*. 
plans are formulatt»d for a government agency which will 
make intermediate loans for capital purposes. This is getting 
close to the general bcjnd business, and there is reason to 
believe that before long the Q)vernment, through the R.F.C, 
or mmv related agency, will perform much of the function 
ordinarily j:>erformed by the private b<md market. 

Just to keep our ix^'i rings, it is well to recall the extent 
to which government banking agencies already have bt^en 
established. It is in the savings bank busini*ss through the 
Postal Savings System. Agriculture is ser\'ed by the Federal 
l^nd Banks, Intermediate Credit Banks, Banks for Co* 
operatives, and Production Credit Banks. Still another 
agency hm bwn creatt*d to lend on sur|:»lus commoditit^ with 
a view to price bcKJsting only six months after ceremonious 
abolishment of the old Federal Farm Board which "got in 
bad" for doing such things. The Home Loan Banks and the 
Home Owners' Loan Corixiration are bt^coming important 
factors in the home mortgage field. The R.F.C. is. of course, 
the big hank for radroads and financial insri tut ions. In- 
directly the Government is assuming a dominant interest in 
private banks. 

The significance of all this is that the Government has 
ample facilities to expand credit, H private banks cannot be 
induced to lend, government hanks will. 



WE don't use currency for money in 
li a n k M one y this country except for pocket money. 
I . ■ " We use bank checks. If the Govem- 
1 n n a 1 1 on ^^^^ ^^^^ $3.(K)0,{)00.0()0 of green- 

~ backs, they would be dejxjsitc^ in 
banks and thuslX'C4)me bank credit money just like the rest of 
the forty some billions of dollars of bank deposits. If the 
Federal Reserve Banks issue their checks in payment of 
$3,000,000,000 of government bonds, a like amount of new 
bank deposit money is created. If the Government finances 
its tremendous deficit by such means, the result can be a 
similar increase in the total of bank credit money. 

When the total volume of bank credit money is increasc^d 
disproixjrtionately beyond the volume normally required to 
carr>' on a given volume of business, the result is inflation 
just as much as if greenbacks were struck off and passed 
out. It is more round abtjut, less conspicuous, less disturbing 
psychoU>gically. and more resjx^ctable. 

So we are going to have inflation. It may be much or 
it may be little. The anxjunt may depend ujxjn the volume of 
debt which has to be deflated by the process of cheaiiening 
the dollar. For three years we tried to reduce debt. Now we 
are trying to increase debt. W'e call it credit exi>ansion but 
it means the same as debt expansion since every creditor must 
have a debtor. 

We were told that the 1929 collapse was due largely to the 
top-heavy accumulation of debt. Now we are trying to pull 
out of this depression by expanding debt some more. This 
seems paradoxical, and a little strange, but perhaps it is all 
right. The exfXTts have a way of explaining it so that it 
sounds all right. 



CAREFUL plans are being laid for 
Bank Deposit launching a federal bank deposit in^ 
I surance system January 1, 1SB4. An- 

Insurance ticipation of this event is one factor 
which seems to cause nervousness 
among the banks. Most banks m^ant to join this insurance 
sys^temp not because they believe in it but because they bt^- 
lieve their defxjsitors will insist on it. Reports from many 
fx>ints indicate a tendency of banks to remain more liquid 
than is ordinarily necessary in order to qualify for the in- 
surance system. This tends to retard normal banking oi^er- 
at ions. To counteract this tendency, officials of the Insurance 
CoriJoration have passed out the word that solvency is all 
that will be required of banks for qualification, that liquidity 
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is not necessary. If sound assets, though frozen, are sufficienL 
to cover depiosits, that is enough. 

The Administration intends to do everything necessary to 
head off a banking flurry when the insurance plan goes into 
effect- One device will be to provide capital for banks which 
otherwise cannot meet the requirement of solvency. The Gov- 
ernment, through the R-F.C.. already owns a substantial 
portion of the capital of state and national banks and is in- 
creasing its investments constantly. Intention to get direct 
control of the banks is denied by government officials- They 
say the banks will be encouraged to get themselves "out of 
hock'* to the Government just as soon as conditions permit. 

The Government is aiming at a unified system of national 
banking, however, and it looks as if this will come to pass. 
Thus, the end of independent state banking systems is fore- 
cast. 

Bank runs probably will cease to be a factor, at least for 
a while, but there will be plenty of new bank worries of a 
different kind. 



NRA in 
New Form 



ADMINISTRATORS of the NRA. 

having emerged somewhat bedraggled 
from the first and grandiose phase, 
are in the process of deciding on 
what to do next. The basic purpose 
is clear but methods are not. The aim will he to foster in- 
dustry cooperation so as to reduce hours, increase wages, 
and add to the total number of employees. To make this 
palatable for employers, certain concessions will be made in 
the way of control of com^ietition. Methods of accomplishing 
these results probably will be modified from time to time. 
Industries want to invoke some control of prices so as to 
have reasonable assurance of a fair profit margin but con- 
sumer interests and agricultural considerations seem to stand 
in the way of this with the exception of certain natural re- 
source industries. 

Labor relations seem to be getting worse instead of better. 
Many old labor relations sores are being oi:>ened and some 
new ones arc being inflicted 

It is too early to predict final accomplishments of NRA, 
but it appears that much will depend on the skill with which 
trade associations function. Eventually they wall have a 
chance to take over most of the functions now being per- 
formed by the Government through NRA. The extent to 
which they are actually permitted to assume these functions 
will depend upon their capacity for shouldering the responsi- 
bility. 



RESENTMENT of Agricultural Ad- 

Agri cultural justment officials against NRA price 

, I . raising activities is partly respon^^ible 

Acij ustment Jqj- ^i^^ ^^^^ emphasis being given to 

' the agricultural phase of the recov- 

ery program. Back of that, of course* is the recrudescence of 
war threats from farm organizations which for years have 
battled for w^hat they call '^economic equality" for agricul- 
ture. Legislation adopted in the last session of Congress is 
so broad that farm relief efforts need to be limited only by 
the capacity of administrative officials to devise ways of 
putting the legislation into effect. 

In a sense, it can be said that most of the discredited 
tactics of the extinct Farm Board are being reemployed. The 
present farm relief push, however, goes far beyond the Farm 
Board program. Agricultural officials now have the i:)Ower 
to deal with the facts that surpluses depress prices, that cur- 
tailed production helps to sustain prices, that distribution 
methods affect both producer and consumer, and that tarifi 
protection works only if domestic supplies do not exceed 
domestic requirements for consumption. The new farm ad- 
ministration is trying to get at the roots of agriculiural trou- 
bles^ by control of j>roduction. 

A long time will be required to test the efficacy of plans 
now in operation and plans being made. Probably agrarian 



impatience will lead to radical demands for new legislation in 
the coming session of Congress, one of which will be outright 
price-fixing for producers. 

A D^rollary of this may be an irresistible demand for re- 
peal of the processing tax provision and the substitution of 
direct taxation to provide funds for agricultural subsidies. 
The growing recognition on the part of the public that pro- 
cessing taxes are nothing but general sales taxes on consump- 
tion goods, so unpopular in past Congresses, will add to the 
pressure in Congress for elimination of processing taxes. 



PROBABLY less than five per cent 
Public Works of the $3,300,000,000 public works 
1 fund has been actually disbursed. This 

Disbursements |g basic dilTiculties of carry- 

ing projiosed projects through from 
approval of plans to actual construction. There is no dis- 
position on the part of administrators to delay the program. 
They are genuinely trying to make speed. At the same time 
they are trying to resist graft. They flatly reject the sugges- 
tion impatiently thrown out by certain critics that a ten to 
20 per cent '^squeeze" for political beneficiaries would not 
be too high a price to pay for haste in the creation of jobs. 

The next few weeks will see numerous large jobs in the 
construction stage, however, and disbursements in connection 
with these will be felt appreciably by the heavy industries 
during the winter and spring months. 



Foot Notes 



DIRECT unemployment relief doles 
in the current fiscal year will surpass 
in amount those of any European 
country for a like period. 

The Administration does not want 
to substitute government ownership of power systems for 
private ownership. It w^ants to force rates down through 
government competition, thus accomplishing something that 
state regulatory commissions have been unable to accom- 
plish sufficiently to satisfy the '"liberals." 

Tax laws will be revised in the coming session of Congress 
but tax burdens in the aggregate will not be lightened. Years 
of heavy taxes will be needed to liquidate emergency costs. 

Bonds of Federal Land Banks and the Home Owners' 
Loan Corporation eventually will have to be made good as 
to principal by the Federal Ciovernment Thus, for all prac- 
tical purposes these bonds when issued ought to be included 
in calculations of the national debt total Together $4,000,- 
000,000 of these issues are authorized. 

Refinancing of farm and home mortgages thus far has 
been attempted on a semi -business basis. The fight for what 
may be called "charity" refinancing will be resumed in the 
next session of Congress. This proposal is conceived as a 
grand scheme for inflation w^ith under- dog debtors getting 
the direct benefit. 

Speaking of agricultural politics, *'agrolitics" for short, 
George P(jek. farm act administrator, has fooled some Wash- 
ington observers who predicted that his brusqueness would 
get him embroiled in insurmountable difficulties. Now there 
is a feeling that he has outdistanced the jx)pular General 
Johnson in wearing qualities. 

Washington observers of NRA are speculating that Con- 
gress may refuse to reenact the licensing clause of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act which expires next June, Without this 
clause the real legal teeth of the act will be missing. 

The Government will go into the housing business on a big 
scale to make employment. Exact plans are not ready to an- 
nounce but there is general agreement on the policy of this 
move. This will be grxid for building materials industries, 
good for people who want better homes* not so good for real 
estate people with old houses on their hands. 

After a ikree moHlks' abmice, the popular feature ''Wkal $ 
Going on in Washington" by Willajd M. Kiplinger will again 
appear in the December Nation *s Business — Editor 
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Charting the Course of Business . • . 



Recovery must come slowly • . . 

if THE road to recovery is not to be traveled at full speed. 
Few sensible men thought it could be. The reaction in busi- 
ness which came in September and in early October should 
have caused no great surprise. Nor was it remarkable that it 
sliould have been accompanied by a still greater mental re- 
action. 

Late spring and early summer saw the country in an 
emotional state. The air was full of blue eagles. Paraders filled 
the streets. The moving pictures exhorted us to rally 'round 
the NRA and President R(x>sevelt. It was like an old- fash- 
ioned revival. Business had but to believe and be saved. 

But as the emotional stage died down there came a sober- 
ing realization that the whole plan involved serious problems 
of readjustment. 

It was a sort of "morning after'' which will be followed, is 
being followed perhaps as this is read, by a renewed con- 
fidence that business, given a chance "to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices" can go ahead to higher and a more 
permanent level of prosperity- 

Not all the signs 00 the business horizon were bad. And it 
should not be forgotten that the upturn which started in 
March was almost unprecedented in its rapidity. One excel- 
lent index of industrial activity was at 55 per cent below 
normal in April and, four months later, was less tlian 25 
[ler cent below. 

Efficiency and the codes . . . 

iK THE cotton textile code was the first to be adopted and 
it is already fmding how great are the complications that can 
develop. Cotton undertook to restrict production by a code 
clause that machinery should not be operated more than 80 
hours a week. Along came Johnson & Johnson, makers of 
surgical gauze and asked that that clause be altered to per- 
mit them to run their machinery full time and employ their 
workers on^y 36 hcmrs a week instead of the 40 allowed by 
the agreement. They were willing to pay the same wages for 
36 hours as for 40. Their plan, they said, would relieve un- 
employment. 

They proposed that other mills which wished might follow 
their example and operate on a 36-hour week with no limita- 
tion on machine use. A chance to test whether efficient manu- 
facturers working four six-hour shifts for six days and not 
cutting wages ctiuld compete with the mills operating two 
eight -hour shifts for five days. 

Other complications of cotton: should rayon in any way 
come under the code, should cotton thread making and cot- 
ton dyeing and printing? Questions like these are cropping up 
under every code. The mail of the United States Chamber is 



still heavy with letters asking. "Under which code do I be- 
long?" Patience and mutual consideration are needed by 
business as never before. 

Higlier costs cut profits • • . 

if WE! HAVE ^^poken of the sobering effect on business 
thinking that came with the realization of the juoblems 
that were faced under the code. 

Here s a business which after two years of losing money 
made a small profit in May and again in June. It l(x>ked to 
its executives as if by the end of the year they could wipe out 
the lostses of the first quarter and show a small profit. Then 
came the President's Reemployment Agreement tPRA) an^ 
they faced a substantially higher wage cost. Coal threatens 
to be higher and the price of raw materials was moving up. 

Theirs was an industry which had suffered all the evils of 
unrestrained competition. Price^s had been cut until all ht>pe 
of profit had been abandoned, wages were down to a sweat 
shop basis. 

This industry* is still struggling to draft a code that 
should be satisfactory to its members and to the Administra- 
tion. They are still fearful of continued price cutting. Yet it 
would be unfair to say that these men are inimical to the 
NRA, They know the evils in their industry, they know that 
ihey must be wiped out and can only be wiped out by **co- 
operative action among trade groups/' 

Lasting industrial agreements . , 

it CODES of fair competition have been evolved under the 
Recovery Act and have been put into oi)eration for a grow* 
ing list of industries. Many more are taking shaise. 

But the Recovery Act according to its terms is a tempor^ 
ary measure, and time passes rapidly. Questions are already 
being asked as to what continuing benefits will arise from 
codes. 

The United States Supreme Court, about six months be- 
fore the codes were evolved, very well anticipated these ques- 
tions by saying on March 13, 1933, in the decision of Appa 
lachian Coals case that industry could cooperate to bt*tter 
itself. All but one of the justices united in the opinion. With 
this convincing measure of agreement, the Court had some- 
thing to say about means for preserving fair comimition. 
and its words will continue in force after temporary legisla- 
tive measures have passed. 

Speaking of an agreement for use of a common marketing 
agency by independent producers, the Court said : 

A cooperative mnerprhc whkh tarries with it m> monopolist ic 
menace h not to be condemned as an undue rLsijaini merdy hn- 
cause it may effect a change in tnark^^t conditions, where the 
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rharnie woiitd be in mlttKation of teco^hcd evlh and would nai 
impair, bni rather f osier, fair competitive opporlunitits. Volun- 
tarj' action to rejicue and preserve these opportunittes^, and thu« 
lo aid in tt-ltevinE a di^prem^d industry and in reviviuR commerce 
by plarin(f competition ypt*n a sounder ham, may be more effica- 
cious ihan an attempt lo prtnide remedied! through IcRal processes. 
The fact that the correction of abu^ may tend lo stabilize a 
busine^is. or to produce fairer pi ice levels, does not mean that the 
abuseii should ^o uncorrected. 

And the Qmu went furtlicT in givini? assurance that iot 
the future the only lawful cscai-M^ for hard-pressed units in 
an industry is combination, with its surrender of indetx^ndent 
management and of individual ownership and rt^ixmsibihty. 
Decision's under the Sherman Act had often seemed to leave 
no alternative to combinations*. e%Tn though such a course 
was directly contrary to the intention with which the law 
had been enacted. 

In Marcli the Court said thai competing concerns which 
could lawfully merge could with equal legaiity maintain their 
indeijendence in tnvnership and management and reach their 
ends for common benefits through agreement. The Court was 
nt*cessarily somewhat iti^hnical but it made itself so clear 
that no lawyer m^'d doubt. The Court said: 

We agree that there is no ground for holding defendants* plan 
illegal merely bL^cause they have not inte|;raied their protjertie^ 
and have cho^n to maintain their independent plants, seeking not 
to limit but rather to facihtaie production. We know of no public 
ptilicy, and none i^ su^K*-*^ted by the lerm^ of the Sherman Act, 
that in order to comply with the law those engaged in industry 
should be driven to unify tlieir properiiess and busines?^$ in order 
to correct abusvcs which may be corrected by less drastic measures. 
Public jxilicy mj^ht indeed be deemed to point in a different di- 
rection. If the mere size of a sinjjle, embracinE entity h not 
enoujih to brinfj a combination in corjsfirate form within the 
statutory inhibition, the mere number and exlcni of the produc- 
tion of those engaged in a cooperative endeavor to remedy evils 
which may exist in an industry, and to improve competitive con- 
ditions, should ni>t be regardi'd as producing illegality. 

Codes and the new competition . . . 

* IN JUNE, 192t>. Nation's Business published an article 
by O. It. Cheney, widely quoted and widely commented on. 
which was called "The iS^ew Compeliiion/" The article made 
that phrase a t>art of the business vernacular. It |x>intecl out 
that in these days the most serious and difficult competition 
was not between John Smith and Thomas Joneis, each mak- 
ing kitchen sloven, but betwtt.^n industry and industry, be- 
tween elt^tricity and ice for preserving Umd, btttween coal 
and oil for heating, between silk and rayon for clothing. 

The codes are bringing that truth to the surface again. If 
the high labor costs and hm work hours push up prices of 
cotton bagging, pa|>er will try lo get that market. If hmtta- 
tion on oil production coupled with high gasfillne taxes makeis 
automobiling too expcnsivep the street car is ready to jump 
in and take the business. 

One of the great problems of the future under the new 
codes will be so to write codes that one industry may not 
profit at the expense of another. 

Government's unfair competition 

★ THE National Industrial Recovery Aa has this declared 
purix>se: **To eliminate unfair competitive practices." 

To this end the Federal Government promoted *'the organ- 
ization of industry for the imrjitjst^ of ctKJixTative action 
among trade grou[>s." To bring abfjut these results such ac- 
tion under approved ccxies was exempted from the provisions 
of the antitrust law. 

What shall we say then of a Government which, while 
urging industry to eliminate unfair competition, itself en- 
gages in that sort of compelilion? The Tennessee Valley Au- 
fthority is» in the opinion of many in the utilities industry, 
pftjpcjsing lo sell its product, electricity, at less than cost. 

Recently the Authority announced through Mr> Lilienthalt 



one of the three directors, that the Corporation would sell to 
residence consumers at three cents a kilowatt hour for the 
first block of 50 hours with rates as bw as four mills for in- 
creasing use so that the "typical general consumer" would 
pay about two ct^nts a kilowatt hour. A househ(jld user of 50 
kilowatts an hour would pay Sl.StJ a month in Muscle 
Shoals, as against S4,5t) in New York. 

What's the reason? Mr. Charles S. Reed, a rate expert, 
sjiys: 

His estimate of an average selling prire of two cents per kilo- 
watt-hour is imi:K>sHible if taxes are i ! for the taxes paid 
by utility companies in the SotJth, a il\ when applied lo 
residential service, are more than 2 cents per kilowatt-hour 

Is this the fair comiKlition for which the NRA plead*^^ 
If the utilities a^mjjames pre^^nt a code banning sales billow 
cost would the Tennessee Valley Authority sign it? 

Isn't inflation liahit-forniing? • . . 

ir IN ONE of a series of syndicated newspajHT articles on 
inflation occurs this paragraph: 

A man who, compelled to realize on what bllle propertv he had 
left, !«>ld hi*i furnished houst^ for the original value of the piano. 
*' Within a fortnight " he writes, "the money was worth but S8t}; 
in anotlier week $20. It vanished before I could *^pend it/' 

A sermon on inflation in seven words: "It vanished before 
I could spend it/' Do you care for that kind of money? 

But, s^iys the inflati*)n advocate: 'This is controlled in- 
flation. We shan't let it get that far/* 

Controlled inflation is jjossible. The controlled use of 
narcotic drugs is possible. But many a man who started tak- 
ing drugs found that control is imjxjssible. The surest means 
of control is not to indulge. 

Time lielps sober thought . • • 

INFLATION by adding to the currency, by cutting the 
gold value of the dollar, is still a possibility, still a threat to 
the i>eace of mind of business, but the fighters against infla- 
tion are constantly gaining new recruits. The United States 
Chamber, the American l^egion, and the Federation of 
Labor, not always in agreement, see eye to eye on this. Credit 
expansion, yes: inflation, no. On thtjse |3oints they agret\ 
and the Administration seems eager to make every effort 
to stimulate the lending of money. The new conx^ration to 
release assets of closed banks is a case in point. 

Time works in favor of the anti-inflationists. Give men a 
chance to think, to recall the ex|X'rience of countries which 
have gone through fseriods of inflation and they are apt to 
stick to sound money. 

A peaceful revolution * . * 

* Et'ROPE is watching with keenest interest the .\merican 
experiment in recovery. The League of Nations is to publish 
a reixjrt on the activities of the NRA. Imixjrtant foreign 
newspapers have despatched correspondents to watch and 
describe developments here. 

Dean Inge of England gave the reason when in an intro- 
duction to a recent borjk, "The P(>st Victorians," he described 
our times as, *'a race between peaceable emergence of a new 
order and violent revolution/' 

All over Europe new experiments in government are being 
tried. Stalin. Hitler, Muss*>lini, red shirts and black shirts, 
blue shirts and green shirts, monarchies give way lo repub- 
lics and republics to dictatorshij>s. Everywhere a search for 
the "emergence ui a new order," and not always is the search 
peaceable. 

No wonder Europe^ watches us. 

Our efforts toward a new deal and a new order have thus 
far btH^n pt^aceful No one exptirts violent revolution. Best of 
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all, the vast majority of us hope to find in the NRA and the 
other administration measures a new order that will nut only 
be reached by peaceful methods but will bring to the United 
States a greater prosperity, a wilder spreading of the comforts 
of life than we have ever known before. 

Growing organizations • . . 

it ORGANIZATION being the first essential in planned 
and controlled industry the phenomenal growth of both labor 
and trade groups during the last few months comes as a 
natural concomitant of the recovery program. 

On the labor side, there is the estimate of William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, that "more 
than 4,000,000" members are now enrolled in the Federation 
and that anoUier million men are enrolled in unions not 
afTiliated with the Federation. His estimate was given before 
the Federation's recent convention in commenting on the 
fact that the statistical report of membership for the fiscal 
year ending August 31 showed an **average*' of 2J26796 
paid-up memtxTs during the year as compared with the 2,- 
532,261 for the previous fiscal year. New^ accretions of mem- 
bers since June 1 — among them 300,000 in 584 new Federal 
unions, 50,000 recruits in old Federal unions, 500,000 in new 
international tinion locals, and 450,000 recruits in old ones — 
go to make up the more than 4,000,000 members which Mr. 
Green reix>rted would have been shown in the Federation s 
bookkeeping report had its hscal year ended a month later. 

Organization has proceeded at a comparable rate among 
employers. New trade associations have bloomed almost as 
bountifully under the Industrial Recovery Act as have labor 
groups. A list of new trade associations recently prepared by 
the Trade Association Department of the United States 
Chambt*r of Commerce named 111 such groups, and this list 
did not purport to enumerate them all. The extent to which 
organization is being carried on across the whole broad front 
of Aniericiin business is indicated by the names of a few of 
these new groups - the American Angora Rabbit Breeders 
AsscKiation, National Association of Canned Dog Food 
Manufacturers, National Association of Slipper Manufac- 
turers, Negligee League, Sash Weight Association, National 
Association of the Legitimate Theater, Coffee Bag Manufac- 
turers' Association, and on and on. The variety of the names 
suggests that perhaps a trend toward subdivision and closer 
classification may be under way in trade organization. 

However this may be. the older, established trade associa- 
tions have felt the stimulus no less. Some of them have made 
amazing gains in membership. The records of a few associa- 
tions, selected at random, indicate the trend. There is the 
National Association of Dyers and Cleaners which on June 
1 had a membership of 696 and on September 30 a member- 
ship of 4,356. The National Association of Master Plumbers, 
with a normal membership of 10,000 to 11,000, had at the 
end of Serjtember something more than 15,000. The Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages report some 450 new 
members. 

Other associations representing industries which have 
codes either pending or yet to be submitted, anticipate heavy 
influxes of new members when these are finally approved. 

Congress meets again • . . 

it CONGRESS meets in regular session on Wednesday, 
January 3, 1934. The date is worth noticing, as there appears 
to be some confusion about it. 

Of course, some confusion is natural, as the constitutional 
amendment dealing with the date of the beginning of the 
term of the next President of the United States, as well as 
the beginning of the next regular session of Congress, is hav- 
ing its first practical effect. The change in the regular session 
of Congress is from the first Monday in December to Janu- 
ary 3. The change for the inaugural of the next President of 



the United States will be from March 4 to January 20. 

Just how January 3 has been hit uj>on nobody seems to 
know very exactly. It is fixed by the joint resolution of Con- 
gress proposing the constitutional amendment, but any ade- 
quate explanation of the date in the resolution is lacking. The 
joint resolution had passed the Senate on various occasions 
in various earlier Congresses. The Senate always liked to 
use a formula to keep the regular session of Congress from 
convening on Sunday. Consequently, the Senate usually stood 
for *'the first Monday in January" or "the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday." The House was just as |5i)sitive that it 
wanted a fixed date. Precisely why it had such a strong pref- 
erence no one ever disclosed. EventuEdly, when the joint reso- 
lution in the same Congress got through both Senate and 
House, — in early 1932, — the Senate put the date at January 
2 and the House put it at January 4. The conferees between 
the two Houses apparently had a rollicking time, and cut the 
Gordian knot squarely in two, compromising with mathemat- 
ical exactness upon January 3! 

Robbing Peter to pay Paul • • . 

* THE subsistence homestead work, for which $25,000,000 
was allotted by the Public Works Section of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. has swung into action. 

Two hundred coal miners and their families are to be put 
on an 1,100 acre farm in West Virginia. There on small plots 
they will raise their own vegetables and chickens and set up 
their own local government by town meeting. Each family, 
with the help of government funds, will buy its house and 
land and repay with low interest after many years. 

But the promoters of the project knew that **man doth not 
live by bread only," and saw that these pioneers must earn 
money for shcx^s and coals and dresses. So their plans include 
a factory to produce special equipment for the Post Office 
Department and the setting up of handicraft industries. 

Two things suggest tliemselves: 

The $25,000,000 fund was *'to provide for aiding the re- 
distribution of the overbalance of population in industrial 
centers." Does this colonizing unemployed miners tend to 
accomplish that aim? 

What of the men now employed in making post office 
equipment in existing factories? Are they to take the jMace 
in the ranks of the unemployed left vacant by the miners? 

Bootleggers — old and new . • - 

it BOOTLEGGERS of alcohol may be on their last legs — 
though many argue that if they pass out theyUl do so with 
their boots on — but a new race is apparently arising to in- 
herit their name, and perhaps some of their infamy. 

Already the "gasoline bootlegger" has become more or less 
familiar to the tan-ridden motorist. Indeed this class has at- 
tained such importance that the public has been warned 
against both it and its wares by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Ickes. Reistrictions imposed by legislation and high taxes 
father these new bmtleggers, of course, just as they did the 
old. And evidence is already trickling in that the new race is 
going to be a most prolific one. 

From Minneaixjlis come rejxirts that fiour btxitleggers are 
plying their nefarious trade in the Great Northwest, and that 
their peddling of tax-free f^our is cutting into the legitimate 
commercial flour trade in a serious way. 

Out in California peach bootleggers recently lifted their 
heads, although the Agricultural Administration has 
smacked them down promptly. 

But the trend wili not be denied. Cotton bootleggers in the 
South, hog bootleggers in the Middle West, tobacco boot- 
leggers in the hurley belt — we may stxm see them all. Indeed 
if the full possibilities of the situation develop we may yet 
hear throughout the land that alarm cry of our mountaineer 
brethren, "The Revenooers are coming" 



Recovery and the Profit Problem 



By JOHN W. O'LEARY President, Mach incrv and Allicci Products Institute 



REVIVAL of the industries producing capital 
goods is regarded as essential to a general 
business upturn. But how to promote this 
revival is a formidable question 



V,' 



r50ME of the liveliest uncertain- 
ties in the near future econtjmic 
l^rosix'cts m this country relate to 
Ihv piiKht of the capital got>ds industries. 
Hdw to renew the financial sinews of 
these industries at a time when holders 
of idle funds set^ no inviting opportunity 
of profit through investment in depressed 
busint*S!Ht.^ h a problem projK^lled into 
public view under it^ own jxiwer. 

It is imjMjrtant to under- 
stand the economic and social 
significance of cajjital goods. 
A working deimition can be 
made by dividing the jiro- 
ducts of industry into two 
broad groups — durable gtxKls 
and consumption g<XKls. Capi- 
ta! goods are included in the 
first classification. 

To the ectmomist, capital 
gfjods comprehend prodocls 
used or held for the purpose 
of producing or acquiring 
wealth, such as tools, build- 
ings, transportation systems, 
raw materials, and the like, 
Ciearly enough, aJmost all 
kinds of capital goods are be- 
ing used up in production, 
This using may be a matter 
of a single use, as with fuel 
or raw materials, or it may 
be a gradual wearing out- 

If the entire economic 
structure were to be brought to view at 
any one point in time, it would be seen 
that capital goods are in all stagt.^ of 
wear, of all pf)ssible degrees of technical 
efficiency, and varying greatly in fitness 
or adaptability. 

A national inventory would show ob- 
soletemachim^,ill-plaianed factory build- 
ings, raw materials or dealers' stocks 
bought in expectation of a demand that 
did not materiafize. AI! these forms of 
capital gotKis would be earning consider- 




III ust rat tons by Charles Dunn 



It is clear to everyone that reco\'ery 
is intimately related to the restoralicni 
of emjiloyment and j^ay rolls. How far 
the capital gwds industries have de- 
clined from the sustaining levels of the 
I)ast decade is revealed in the estimate 
that, in the industries concerned with 
the making of machinery and equipment 
alone, api)roximately 1.(>2'X(MK) workers 
have been dmpjied since 1929. 

While the production and distribution 
of consumers* goods have fallen about 
25 per cent as com[>ari^d to the dollar 
volume of 1929, thr maximum slump in 
tht^ durable goods industries was figured 
at about G7 per cent. In 1929 it was pos- 
sible to say that 2,aOQ.O("»0 persons 
l(M>ked to the capital goods industries 
for their livelihood, and that consumers 
gtxids industries gave work to 9,500,000 
I>erst>ns. The respective pay roll totals 
were S4.8(Ki(KX).(KX> and SI 1,- 
200.0CX),000. 

It is commonly observed 
that the production and con- 
sumption of consumers' goods 
vary comparatively little. The 
wide differences between rates 
of output during prosperity 
and depression are due, for 
the most part, as the GumaU' 
ty Survey |>c>ints out. to vari- 
ations in the production of 
buildings, machinery, took, 
and other productive equip- 
ment* All this productive 
equipment, of course, can be 
used only to produce gt>ods 
directly or indirectly for the 
ultimate consumer. 



Investors will not lend their money to capital 
goods industries until a profit seems likely 



Expands too fast 



ably less than interest and replacement. 

As their name indicates, consumption 
gcxxis include all the prtMiucts which 
are used up in serving an immediate 
purjx>se— things eaten and worn and 
used in the daily round of life. 

It is true that the fine of demarcation 
between capital goods and consumption 
gfxKls is not always dt^cisivdy clear. The 
automobile is a case in poinl. It may bt^ 
used as a facility of production. It may 
be used for pleasure only. 



IN prosperous limes there is 
an observable tendency of 
productive equiiimeni to ex- 
l)and too fast— that is, beyond the capac- 
ity of ctmsumers to abstjrb the output — 
which constitutes the principal factor 
oix^rating to terminate i>rosperity and 
bring on depression. The industries pro- 
ducing capital goods represent, roughly, 
half of the country's productive capac- 
ity. In 1929 the tcJtal production of 
their g<xjds amnunted to about S40.- 
(XX).tXK),0O0, as against $30,000,000,000 
in consumption gfjods. 
This issue of economic equilibrium is 
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A PROFIT 

IS NOT WITHOUT HONOR 



Profit*' comes from the Latin word for "progress,*' 

In no otiier country has the profit principle created so 
iiuK'h progress — so much material prosperity — us m 
the United States of Auaeriea. 

Yet here and there are men who seem to think that 
profit is wrong in principle — that all service and all 
production should be oflered without profit. But most 
fnrm products and most manufactured goods in recent 
years have been offered not only at cost, but at less 
tlian cost- Tlierehas been little profit, and les^s pro^^ress. 
Who Las benefited ? 

In 193'2, like most otlier businesses, the motor cnr in- 
dustry o|H*rated at a eiet loss. Individual makes of 
cars, in many cases, were sold at hundreds of dollars 
less than cost of production per car, 

If the principle of ^'selling without profit'* is sound 
economics, motor car manufacturers should have been 
flooded with orders. But they were not. Wontlerful 
Ijargains were offered far below cost. Yd few people 
bought. Absent profits meant absent wages and sala- 
ries — absent jobs — absent purcluisers. 

Profits are t)ie key to permanent business recovery . 
Governmental leaders recognize this fact. Labor 
leaders acknowledge it. 

So, when you are urged to buy goods or services **at 
cost," ''without agent's commission/' ''without profit," 
are you really Vn^mg asked to act in your own best 
interest? 

Surely in your own daily life you have found that "A 
Profit Is Not Without Honor/' 



Re print d of ihiii adrertisement 
are amilable in leaflet form. 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDEKWRriERS NEW YORK— 8S John Si. ■ CHICAGO— 222 W. Admins St. - SAN FRANCISCO— MCTchiuitB Exchiuig^ Bidg. 

A Natiorml Organ izettU^n. Stock Firm tnturance Companies EmtaMUh4*d in iHftti 

STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 

h a dependable form of itLtumncf*, pracLicAlly tiniverjsjil in i!s coverage, um\ 
cons*;<(ueiilIy vUai to Mie public interest and the sotiul order. Stability and 
Becurity and ser^^atfi are outstanding cha meter! si ics of slock company fire 
insumnee, tlie ejcact co»t af wbiob b always definitely known iti iidvatiei? to 
tlie policy bolder. No nsseiisfaerita ciin ever* be levied, (^iinpetent local agents 
are available every wJicre for prompt and efficient Jjervice to the policyholder. 
Look on your policy for an imprint losbow it k mmd by u. "Stock Company-" 
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further complicated by the* fact that 
ihv depression ^o^ces do not bear evenly 
^■on the two grouijs of indusiries. Capital 
goods industries suffer more severely 
than the producers of consumers' goods, 
1^ The ijtability of consumption is ix^rii- 
nentiy indicated by Professor Malcofm 
McNair of the Ifzirvard Graduate 
School of Bu^sint^s Administration in 
the Daiiy News Record for August 19. 
There is meaning in the fact that al- 
though the dollar volume of department 

• store sales and stocki^ declined 40 im 
cent from the bf»om fxTiod of 1929 
through 1932, the drop in wholei^ale tex- 
tile prices, according to the Department 
of Labor, was alsfi about 40 per cent, 
and department store prices shaded off 
40 ]WT cent. As Profes^sor McNair says 
The close correspondence of alt tJiose in- 
dices can mean only one thin^ the de- 
vVtnc in the price level was piacijcally the 
Role cause af the drop in depart men i store 
saleii- Corroboration of thk conclu^^iDn ixlso 
h afforded by ftgures collected by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association on the 
number of sjilen transactions in department 
stores. The number of sales transactions 
showed no derrtase. but in fact showed an 
increase until 1932. and in that year the 
decline was not (jreai, , , , 

In reKard to chain stores, it is safe lo say 
that, durinu tlirs same pt>riod. the principal 
types, inctudinii variety chains, department 
.store chains, j^rm'try chains, drug chains 
low chains and apparel chains, experienced 
fa smaller decline in dollar s^les volume 
ilhan did department stores, , . , 

Aside from ihe heavy durable items, the 
physic al volume of hnal consumption h al- 
ways well maintained during a depre*wion; 
the decline in sales is al- 
most wholly a price de- 
cline, . . * 

The decline of business 
■activity that takes place in 
period of busine^^ depres- 
►Bion is prirnarijy rdaied lo 
[capital fioods, not to con 
:umer goods, Stimulaliun 
►f consumption by fmal 
consumers is far from be 
ing ihe answer, The answer 
lies rather in the direction 
[of resuming normal invesimenl m !i 'aju 
:al ^md^ industries. 

The output of gotxls within these two 
classificiitions during recent years has 
K^en strikingly divergent- While con- 
sumption gcKKls have been prodticed in 
qu^mtities tending constantly to increase 
iventorit^ and to depre^ prices, the 
Dutput of durable goods in many line^ 
has Ijeen negligible. 

It is jxjssible. of course, lo show a de- 
rive of recovery in industrit*s niakinj? 
ta[iital goods. Indeed, it is pr>ssible to 
ly that from the "low" of March, 1933. 

August, 1933, the rate of gain in the 
production of durable good^ surpassed 
he rate for inrly^tries idiiitilied with 
DHsumers' goods and si^rvices. Analysis 
p>f Department of Labor indexi^ by the 
National Industrial Conferetice Board 
disclos*'s that employment in a represc*n- 
tative ^^roufi of capital gof>ds itiduntries 




increased 29 2 per cent, and pay rolls. 
44 jK-r cent. In the same fjeriod, employ- 
ment in consumers' goods industries 
gained 16.9 per cent, and pay rolls, 25 
per cent. 

The invitation to comparison and to 
conclusion is obvious. But it is worth 
while to suggest that any sound inter- 
pretation must comprehend the bases 
on which the figures rest. With the capi- 
tal goods industries operating at only 
20 per cent of their prosperity levels, 
and the cotisumerss' gcxxis industries ap- 
proaching 80 txT cent» the larger jier- 
centage of recovery indicated for the 
capital goods industries puts them for 
ward to only about 26 jx^r cent of nor- 
mah whereas the consumers' goods in- 
dustries, adding the advance reported, 
are observed to be doing about 92 
cent of their normal volume. The point 
is that even with the considerable pick- 
up indicated by these figiircs. the capita! 
goods industries are still seriously de- 
pressed. 

Construction is down drastically 

MOREOVER, dependable figures indi- 
cate that residential construction has 
been decreasing since 1928, with the 
1932 volume only one- tenth of that of 
1928, and the 1933 volume promising to 
be even less than that of 1932. 

The decline in commercial and indus- 
trial construction has been alm{>st as 
drastic, the 1932 volume being but one- 
eighth of the 1928 volume with 1933 
promising little improvement, 

Railroads have re- 

^^^mjm. pi^Q^ their equipment in 
recent years at a rate 
mL that indicates a high de- 
gree of obsolescence. For 
^ example, the Class I 
j railroads-- tho:^e with a 
I millitm or more dollars 
annual revenue h a v e 
■L substituted new for old 
loaimolives at a continu- 
r usly decreasing rate 
^iHLc Vj27. Only 447 were installed in 
1932 as compared with 1.229 in 1929 
In the last named year, 3.134 locomo- 
tives were retired; for 1932. the figure 
was 2,316, 

From 191 1 to 1932 the average age of 
the total locomotive inventory increased 
from 11 years to 21 years. At the end 
of 1932^ of the total locomotive inven- 
tory, 83 per cent was more than ten 
years old, and 55 per cent was more 
than 20 years. 

A vast quantity of obsolete equip- 
ment has accumulated in ever>^ held of 
production, 

It is bt^coming evident that wide- 
spread industrial recovery, if it is to take 
place within the reasonably near future, 
must include a revival of the industries 
fmxlucing capital goods. Asa New York 
bank suggests, how to promote such a 
revival is a formidable ciueslion. One 



lifK* of thought emphasizes the difficul- 
ties placed in the way of long-term bor- 
rowing by the new Securities Act, which 
puts severe resfKinsibilities on invest- 
ment bankers and on the managements 
of corporations seeking to borrow, A 
considerable body of business opinion 
contends that these provisions are so 
harsh that they will virtually prohibit 
the flotation of new* securities by reputa- 
ble concerns until the law is amended. 
Inasmuch as the great bulk of industrial 
expansion under modem conditions can- 
not take place without public support, 
it is obvious that any factor hindering 
industrial borrowing must necessarily 
prevent, at the same time, the growth 
essential to business recovery. 

The idea that durable goods are per- 
manent is fallacious. A ^ood case can be 
made for the assertion that the entire ac- 
cumulation of durable gocids. with a few 
exceptions of monumental character, 
must t>e renewed every 20 to 25 years. 
Public works probably have the longest 
life. Goods such as automobiles, with an 
average life of about seven years, are 
at the other extreme. In between is a 
vast and constant decay which has been 
going on for four years now with little 
if any replacement. 

During every deprc^ssion new enter- 
prise hesitates, existing ventures falter 
and the demand for new durable goods 
diminishes to the vanishing point. This 
situation constitutes the greatest single 
source of industrial um*mi>loyment. A 
relatively small volume of unemploy- 
ment has existed at any time within the 
field of consumption goods— in fact, cer- 
tain £yf>es of consumption goods recent- 
ly have reached toward or passed their 
normal volume of output, stime in fact 
excc^'ding their previous high. 

Capital goods must make proHc 

ONE of the characteristics of durable 
goods is that they are acquired largely 
mih long-lime credit and paid for with 
savings. Tlie characteristic does not ap- 
ply in like measure to consumption 
gmids which are destroyed immediately 
by use and therefore possess no basis 
for credit after use. Durable goods, not 
bt*ing destroyed immediately by use. but 
only by wear, obsolescence and accident. 
j>ossess within themsclvt^ the basis for 
long-time credit. In fact such gfK^ds con- 
stitute the principal medium in which 
the nation's savings are invested. 

But replacement or the ojM^ning up of 
new ventures will be undertaken only 
in anticipation of a profit. This require- 
ment of adequate long-time credit or 
permanent capital at reasonable cost, to- 
gether w^ith prices low enough to stim* 
ulate fonvard ptatining and buying, is 
ordinarily easily satisfied llirough the 
confidence of investors in the exjx^tation 
of a return on their investments, 

For the live years ending with 1930. 
i Cotitumed on p^ge ^7) 
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Wr LLI AM CAXTONj 
first English printer 
and f n SI English edicur, 
opened his shop near Westmijister Abbtjy abouc iMich- 
aehnajv, 1476, 

Akhough he pri;iced popular works in English — 
making many translations himself ^ — his books were 
gracii)usly accepted by royalty* Caxtojf g work largely 
wa?> responsible for the uiiilication of many dialects 
intu a standard English* 

Caxton^s paper was imported, as England hud nu 
paper mill be ft j re fourteen ninety three. How a paper 
like (CleertVct would have fitted into the plans of a 
man like Caxtoa with his ideal of printijig for the 
common people* 

The qualities of Kleerfect are qualities that permit 
better popular printing. In 
Kleerfect — ^The Perfect 
Printing Paper — are com- 
bined in right proportions 
the five qualities Ion g 
sought by printers — a!) 
at a cost no higher thaji 

you have been useil to /THE PERFECT 



J^i c ax ton's time 

England had 
no Da per mi 





paying for just printable 
paper. 

The surface of Kleer- 
fect, smooth and without glare, is easy on the eyes. 
The strength is suited to modern, high speed presses. 
7"he color of Kleerfect permits precise color work 
and its ink absorption insures perfect coverage 
while its opacity is more than sufficient to prevent a 
showing through — even of solid cohirs — from the 
tJther side* 

In Kleerfect there is no '^^wu-sidedness/' Both 
iides uf the sheet are uniformly surfaced, insuring the 
same printing qualities on the two sides — a decided 
advantage to publishers, printers, advertisers. 

Finally^ the price of Kleerfect suits it for popular 
printing, and although this advertisement is not printed 

on Kleerfect, samples of its 
printability are available to 
see them 



g \nu. You should 
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vertising Department in 
Chicagti on your letterhead, 
please. 



CHICAGO 
% Saufh MichfgatT A¥rnm€ 
NEW YORK 
122 E&it 41nd Street 



Kimberly-Clark Corporation 



Esiablished 1872 



WISCONSIN, U.S. A, 
LOS ANGELES 
510 W€ii SiifA i/reer 
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All industry finds the going easier with Alcoa Aluminum 




MODERN VENTILATION 

USES THE MODERN METAL 

Alcoa Aluminum makes thii aif filter 
It f f- r. . ,Hicr to insull. This mctsil rcfists 
. rr I t:»n"t affected hy moisture in th*? 
-iir, ,t[ "I r!is mund horn vihraticm, not to 
m^;ntion its attractive appeiirarKc and 

Inn^ life. 




SOMETHING NEW IN 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Here A Icon Aluminiim helps 

wifl' ^- ' ■ ? ^ lu 
hv\ A 
coi . : . ■^ure 
the appciraiice ot expensive 
trim»Iuctrrkt gliu but the 
h^ht IS milly mdi^ 
reel M a^ic ot deep* 
etched aluminum, ^ 
it ti eqiully attr;tc' ' 
tivediiyraiid mght. 



U 



FOR EYE- 
HAZARDOUS JOBS 

These gajrijk frames made 
of Alcca Aluminum, are 
Jighi iff weight, eihsy to wcir 
through the dny's m-ork — 
yet itron^. AlMmdtfe finish 
l^ivcs them at tract ivcne^s, 
longer life and 
corrosion resist* 
;mce — .in impor- 
tant detiil in many 
pbntn. 



Bringing efficiency and economy to indus- 
try, saleability to industry's products, Alcoa 
Aluminum is finding its way into most 
progressive plants. Light in weight, yet 
strong as structural steel, non-contaminat- 
ing» non-^magnetic, a good conductor of heat 
and electricity, this is the ideal metal for 
production equipment. To the finished 
product, Alcoa Aluminum brings ease of 
handling, durability, attractiveness. In the 
plant itself Alcoa Albron as a paint pigment 
protects against rust, weatherings smoke 
and acid futnes — makes brighter working 
conditions. 

There^s a place in your plant and your prod' 
uct for Alcoa Aluminum, Let us show you 
how to use, form and handle this metal. 
Please address: ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 1825 Gulf Buildmg, PITTSBURGH, 
PEKNSYLVANIA, 
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this New Pullman ^^Travels Light'^ and Safely 



Builders of riding comfort and safety for 
three-quarters of a century, Pullman takes 
another step forward with the new ''George 
M. Pullman*'' — made almost entirely of the 
light» strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Cutting 50% from the weight of the 
standard Pullman, Alcoa Aluminum makes 
for swifter, smoother riding with even 
greater safety, greater durability of struc- 



tural parts. Alcoa Aluminum comes in 
every form needed for car construction — 
extruded shapes and sections, rolled plates, 
structural shapes in any desired length up 
to 90 feet. For these reasons, too, all trans- 
portation units— buses, trucks^ tank cars, 
mine cars, elevators— every form of mass 
in motion is rapidly being redesigned from 
the wheels up in Alcoa Aluminum. 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 



f>F Amkxica f^i'usr mf»lioti Satiim't Bn^hu\s,T 
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• MK. HAGENLOCH- 
lAi ^.iv^p **lf I %vere giv- 
ing one himplc rule tor 
Huccc^«»ful billiard pl^yi I 
should say, ' VV^atcb your 
n cTvc !* I * That** wh y F ve 
smoked CamcU for years. 
Thuy never upiet my 
i . \ on& system/* 



• ERICH HAGENLOCHER, 
twice 18.2 batk-line billiard chani' 
pion of the world. Healthy nerves 
have carried him fiucceiits fully 
through the i^temeiit international 
competition to tnany titles. 



• RIGHT— TALKING IT OVER 
calls for more Camels* Stead \ 
smoking reveals the true i|Uiihtv 
of a cigarette. CameU keep right 
on tasting mildf rich and cool * . . 
no matter how many you timoke. 



MAtCHLiSS 



Steady Smokers turn to Camels 



"1 know of no sport,/* says Erich Hagen- 
k»cher, **that places a greater strain on 
the ne^r^'es than tournament billiards. The 
slightest inaccuracy can ruin an lm]K>rt^nt 
run. One simple rule for success m, 'Watch 
your nerves!' I have smoked Camels far 
years* I like their taste better and beeauae 
they're milder, they ne%'er upset my ner^ 
vous system. ' * 

There is u difTerence l>etween Camel's 
costlier tobaccos and the tobaccos used in 
other ijopular cigarettes. You'll notice the 
difference in taste and in mildness^ and 
Camels nervr jangle your nerves. You can 
prove this yourself. Begin today! 




IT !S MORE FUN TO KNOW 

Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos tfiati any other 
popular brand- They give 
more pleasure. Your own 
taste wili confirm this. 



H 3 HvyiutUh TiAmw* C'Mii[i»n> 




NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TERE YOUR TASTE « 
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f Continued from page 32) 
tfie tow of new capital into private en- 
terprise in the United States, exclusive 
of reUindings, averaged about $5,000,- 
'M.OOO a year and reached more than 
$8,000,000,000 in 1929. In 1932 this 
flow of new capital into private enter- 
prise had diminished to $325,000,000. It 
is estimated that in 1933 it will not eK- 
ceed $250,000,000, By the end of this 
year, the deficiency in this supply of 
capital to private enterprise since 1930 
will exceed $8,000,000,000, 

Government uses the capital 

IN the same length of time government 
debt— municipal, state and federal — will 
have increased by something more than 
a like amount. In the face of these fig- 
ures it is not hard to understand why 
private enterprise has lacked an ade- 
quate supply of permanent or long-time 
capital to stimulate business. Private en- 
terprise cannot compete in the capital 
markets w^ith an expanding government 
debt. Particularly is this true when en- 
terprise is further harassed, as has been 
pointed out, by the exactions of the re- 
cently passed Securities Act of 1933. 

A supply of long-time credit at rea- 
sonable cost is not alone sufficient. 
To stimulate a forward-looking 
demand for durable goods, they 
must be obtainable at prices low 
enough to make probable a profit 
in their use. The expectation of 
profit is decisive. The pricing of 
such goods beyond that justified 
by the general level of economic 
activity and the general demand 
for goods will sharply discour- 
age this forward outlook. Pres- 
ent production conditions and 
costs approaching in many fields 
the cost of 1929 offer little in- 
centive to anticipate future needs 
of this character. 

The idea that capital has in 
the past obtained an inordinate- 
ly great share of the proceeds of 
industry has a present currency. 
The record does not direct that 
conclusion. Without considering 
"capital losses*' the return on 
"net worth" has averaged less 
than six im cent a year in pros- 
perous periods. When **capital 
losses" are taken into account, 
tliis return is greatly diminished. 

Professors Warren and Pearson of 
Cornell University have pointed out that, 
in the period from 1840 to 1914, '*real 
wages" — income measured in the things 
money would buy- — increased at the 
compound rate of L71 per cent a year. 
At the same time the physical volume 
of production increased at the rate of 
1.73 per cent a year. Their viewjx)int is 
that this rise in the purchasing ;K>wer of 
wages has been due to increased pro- 
ductiveness of labor resulting from the 
mechanization of industry and agricul- 



ture. It is possible to believe that any 
effort to increase "real wages" above 
this point by a greater diversion of 
profit to wages — that is, increase of wage 
rates— will result in such a decrease of 
the flow of new capital as to curb en- 
terprise sharply and cause unemploy- 
ment in the field of durable goods. 

The situation boils down to this: In- 
vest ors will not commit their funds to 
the rehabiMtation of capital goods in- 
dustries until a better likelihood of profit 
appears. The appearance of profit is, of 
course, qualified by the opportunity to 
control costs. No business man will plan 
replacement or expansion until he feels 
that the present is reasonably secure and 
that the guideposts to the future are de- 
pendably placed. But even this state of 
mind would avail little as long as lend- 
ers and borrowers are unable to turn to 
an investment market In which corporate 
securities can be freely sold at the need 
of sound industries. 

The idea that profit is out of place 
in a managed economy is finding its own 
stern revision in the difficulties of the 
so-called "heavy industries" in applying 
recovery remedies. It is clear enough 
that the purchase of capital goods is 
.guided by business men's estimates of 



^'DURING every depression," says 
Mr. O'Leary, "new enterprise hesir 
tates, existing ventures falter and 
the demand for new durable goods 
diminishes to the vanishing point. 
This situation constitutes the great^ 
est single source of industrial unem^ 
ployment* 

"It can be relieved only by opening 
up new ventures I which ^ in turn, 
will be undertaken only in antic 
ipation of profit'' 



the investment's ability at least to re- 
place the principal and pay the interest 
on the money invested. When particular 
forms of capital goods fail to measure 
up to this standard, these forms will not 
be replaced as they wear out. When cer- 
tain forms enable business men to get 
any considerable surplus over and above 
interest and replacement the tendency 
will be, so far as competition rules, to 
increase the investments in such forms» 
and in this way to force the earnings 
of these specially advantageous forms of 



capital goods down to the common level 
of interest and replacement. 

What can be done to fill the gap left 
by the withdrawal of the private in- 
vestor is still something of a riddle de- 
spite the support that may be derived 
from public works expenditures. 

Prices must stay low 

ANY serious regard for the plight of 
the capital goods industries must take 
thought of the relativity of the individ- 
ual constituents. Codes of fair competi- 
tion drafted under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act prescribe maximum 
hours of workp minimum wages, and 
other conditions of employment and 
production. It must be clear that the 
products of all the capital goods mdus- 
tries cannot be stjld in equal volumes. 
One industry may find that its present 
volume of sales can be sustained on a 
15-hour w^eek; another with as compell- 
ing reasons may see that its outlet justi- 
fies a lesser production period. 

But suppose that more hours must be 
paid for than actually go into the mak- 
ing of the product. Then costs of pro- 
duction will mount to such altitudes 
that any prospect of sales will disap- 
pear. The possibility of spread- 
ing employment will vanish. If 
the business is to keep going, 
costs must be kept at a level that 
will enable a pricing within 
reach of possible purchasers of 
the product. There is more like- 
lihood of selling a locomotive 
made to sell for SI 00,000 than a 
similar one w^hich must be mark- 
ed at $250,000 if its makers are 
to stay in business. 

This control of costs is a de- 
cisive factor in any movement 
toward stimulation of sales of 
capital goods. But it can be 
achieved without reducing the 
workman's standard of living 
only by authorizing work 
schedules which will permit the 
worker to earn a living wage at 
a rate which provides for selling 
the product at a sustaining 
profit. To say that a plant must 
operate five days a week when 
its orders require only two days' 
production is no challenge to 
patriotism. It is an invitation to 
bankruptcy or receivership. 
A fair-minded consideration of the 
economic significance of the heavy 
equipment industries directs the conclu- 
sion that they are the best available 
medium for increasing the purchasing 
power of the nation. 

The reason is, of course, that they 
are the only medium through which 
expenditures for empkiyment can flow 
without a corresponding increase in the 
inventories of consumption goods to be 
absf)rbed by the purchasing power which 
would thus be created. 



Two Months of the Securities Act 



By PAUL McCREA 



^THE birth of the Fed- 
t^ral Securitit»s Act of 
^ 1933, it must be con- 
fessed, was hailed with no 
public festival of tliankS' 
giving. The purpo^ of the 
Act was to protect the in- 
vestor against the unwary 
purchase of fraudulent se* 
curities. 

This protection, it was 
hof.>ed, would revive public 
confidence in new securities, 
simplify the financing of 
legitimate business and save 
for won h -while enterprise 
money which was formerly 
sunk in the pockets of 
^plausible but dishonest promoters. 

There was no quarrel with these aims. 
The complaint was against the pro- 
cedure by which the Act intended to 
accomplish them. Under this procedure, 
every would-be issuer of new securities 
for sale in interstate commerce must 
file with the Federal Trade Commission 
a registration statement containing such 
facts as are needed to judge the value 
of the security and alsrj a ccjpy of the 
prospectus by which he proposes to lay 
thcjse facts before the public. 

Should the Commission find omis* 
sions, inaccuracies or untruths in these 
^documents, the would-be issuer has 20 
lays to file amendments. If he fails to 
do this, the Commission may issue a 
stoj) order, preventing sale of the securi- 
ties. 

Moreover, should any buyer of the 
security suffer loss because of untruths 
in the registration statement or prospec- 
tus, the directors, principal officers, ac- 
countants, engineers, appraisers and un- 
derwriters of the issuing company are 
liable for damages and are ^Im crim- 
inally liable. 

These liability provisions are regarded 
as so vigorous as to make all men fear- 
ful of identifying themselves with the 
issue of new stHrurities. In this event the 
Tect of the law would be to prevent 
rt.>st of the things it was tr>'ing to en- 
courage. 

Two months after the law went into 
effect, there was still no general agree- 
ment as to whether it was a help or a 
hindrance. Although in August, the first 
full month in which the new law was 
m etTect, the total of new corporate 



BEFORE the Securities Act became a law, 
opinions were expressed that its provisions 
were so harsh that they would virtually 
prohibit flotation of new issues. After the 
law went into effect there was no general 
agreement as to whether it was a help or 
a hindrance. This article shows, however, 
what has actually been done 



financing was remarkably low. nobody 
can say what it might have been had 
the law not been in effect. 

The August total was only §14,049,- 
013. 

The figure is from the CommeTcial 
and Financial Ckionitle, which states 
that in the same month in 1932 the lie^' 
ure was a little more than S13"iJK¥),(K)0; 
in 1931, abcHit $52,000,000: in 1930. al- 
most §190,000,000 and in 1929 some* 
what more than $788,000,000. 

The lowest previous figure in many 
months was in March, when the country 
was under the influence of the banking 
holiday. Then the total of new financing 
dropped to §19.346,417. 

Capital market is hesitant 

IT IS unreasonable, of course, to blame 
the low August figure entirely on the 
Securities Act. Such a view, says Bald- 
win B. Bane, "neglects wholly the fact 
that the state of the capital market is 
such that financing is hesitant for rea- 
sons that go far beyond the Securities 
Act.'* 

Mr. Bane, who is chief of the Federal 
Trade Commission s Securities Divi- 
sion, adds: 

'*Even in the issues exempted from 
the registration requirements of the Act, 
the lack of financing is apparent. The 
hesitancy of short-term linancing has 
become a matter of national concern. 
Municipal long-term issues have prac- 
tically disappeared. Railroad financing, 
expressly exempted from registration 
under the Act because of its supervision 
by the Interstate Qjmmerce Commis- 



sion, is stagnant and, for re- 
financing, the railroads turn 
to the Government and not 
to the public.*' 

Nor could the August fig- 
ure be blamed on delay in 
the Commission's office. On 
July 7, the day the new law 
took efTci:!, new securities 
totalling StS4,00O.0OO were 
registered by 36 companies, 
several of which registered 
a number of separate issues. 
By July 27, the first day 
these securities could let^ally 
go on sale, 50 of tht^* reg- 
istrations became effective. 
By late September, the 
number of registrations had grown to 
265, representing new securities totalling 
some §250,000,000. 

The majority of these registrations 
were for issues by investment trusts. 
Brewer)' and gold -mining stocks made 
up the st^cond largest group. This, in 
Mr. Bane s opinion, was natural. Ad- 
dressing the convention of Affiliated 
Belter Business Bureaus, on September 
12, he said: 

First to register were the investment 
trusts a fact neces^sitaied by the drcum 
stance tltat these organizations are con- 
tinuously offering new ^curities to Uie 
public. There followed a series of highly 
speculative consisting mainly of 

breweries, gold mines and oil participations. 
Within the past few weeks, staid and con- 
servative issues have been registered con- 
j^iatmj; both of new and old financmg. 
Similarly, recently a number of registrations 
have been rt»ceivcd ior certificates of de- 
posit i^mfid in conneaion with reorganisa- 
tion proceedings. 

The !>equence of these registrations and 
their rapidly changing character were to be 
expected. Hesitation naturally attends new 
kj^islation and the assumption of new re- 
sponsibilities. But the speculative pres^iure 
in breweries and gold mine:Sp intensified by 
the limes, made (dotation of securities in 
these industries irresistible. As the neces- 
sities for reorganization and financing 
pressed, resist rat ion in these fields eni^ued 
and as hesitation disappeared and under- 
standing of the Act grew, new and cons4.'r- 
vativL* financing appeared upon the dixket. 

The day- by-day registrations show 
the trend. Of the 36 firms which filed 
on the first day, nearly all were invest- 
ment trusts. The list mcluded: 

American Associated Dealers, Inc., Jer- 
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Eliminates needless motions . * 




that tire typists and 
slow up production 




THE MOTOR RETURNS 
THE CARRIAGE 

A mere touch of the ' ' relurrv' * key, 
which is convefiientty located an 
the keyboard, causeii the motor to 
return the cflrriage to the starting 
posttionr or to floy predetermined 
interinediaEe iKiirit. Spacinij to the 
next writing line \^ auComfltlO « . . 
and Qccurmte* 

THE MOTOR SHIFTS 
TO CAPITALS 

A light depression tif the "shift** 
key f normally used to shitt the 
platen maniially ^ cauives the motor 
to ishift the platen instantty to the 
upper position, Thust * ^shifting'* 
iei tnijCantaneou*), light and easy 
. . . the motor does the work. 



TT riTH the Burroughs Electric Carriage 
ff Typewriter it is no longer necessary 
for the typist to stop at the end of each line 
. . , remove her hand from the keyboard 
. . . push the carriage back . . . and then 
relocate her hands to writing position, 
A light touch of the Carriage Return Key 
replaces all these wasteful motions. 

This most modern of all typewriters 
is backed by Burroughs' own world- 
wide service organization which has, for 
so many years, kept all types of Bur- 
roughs electrically controlled machines 
in continuous and profitable operation. 



See this new machine • - • examine its 
new features and advantages . • - have 
it demonstrated on your own work, in 
your own place of business. Or write 
for an illustrated, descriptive folder* to 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
6221 Second Boulevard* Detroit, Michigan. 



BURROUGHS 




TYPEWRITER 



Crmip Corparation, Jef5e>' 



wy* Cfty 

Afncnran Buiiiim Sham. Inc., Jcnty 
Ciiy 

Am^ Trif^f^v Shire Corpomiion. 

Attn . rpamioa Toronto 

Canada 

Auiomalive Device* Corp(»niiion. Wwsh 

in (ft on, I> C. 
Bank and frumninre Shares, Inc,, 
Canadian Inve^mcnt Fund. Ltd.. Mon- 

treal 

Capital Savinnii Plan, f nc . Riiladelphia 

Corporation ^ ' 

Ciimubtive 

rKstrfbtitors Grtnip, fnr . New York. 

i. Inc., 

Fun 

City, 

Fundamental Invcstofx Inc.. Jersey City. 
Hamilton Depof^iors CorporBtion, Den 

vt-r. 

Income Foundation, Inc., Baltimore. 

I tu f ' '1 I nvcstom. Boston. 

Ind Shareii Corporation, Phil^ 

Independence Fund of North America, 

Inc, Ne%v York 
lnvt"<tment Trust of New York, Inc., 

N- 

Ma ^ Investors Trust, Boston. 

Muiiiutk liiy Company. Inc., Washing- 
ton, D C. 

National Farm News Ptibli^ing Com- 
pany, \\'a,^hinKtun, D. C. 
Quiilified tkild Shares, Inc.. Jersey City 
Quarterly Imomc Shares. Inc., Jersey 
City. 

The Republic Company, Denver. 
San Juan Ramst'y Company. Boston. 
Si^lecled American Shares Chicago. 
I Standard Corporations, Inc., Jersey City 
I Standard Indui^t rials. Inc., Jersey City. 
I^Standard Oil shares. Inc., New York, 
dard I'tilities, Inc., Jersey City, 
i'ised Shares. Inc.. Jersey City. 
fexsLs Gull Produt inij Company, Hou.s- 
ton. 

Trustee Standard Shares. Inc. New 
York. 

A list of registratiom released the day 
after Mr. Bane's address included these 
firms: 

Chemical Products Manulacturinu Cor- 
poration. Baltimore. 

Christian Moerlein Brewing Company. 
Inc.p Cincinnati. 

Dana Point Corporation, Los Angeles 
(real estate). 

Eaton and Howard Manajfement Fund 
"A'T*. Boston, 

Eclipse Cioid Mining Company, Ltd., 
Morureal. 

George M. Forman Really Trust, Chi- 
cago. 

John Graf Brewing Company* Milwau- 
kee, 

Guarantee Reser\^e Life Company. Fort 

Collins. Colo. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company. Two 

Ri\'ers» Wis. 
A. JL Ide and Company, Inc., Troy, 

N. Y. ( manufacturers K 
Industrial and Power Securities Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. 

e Laclede Gas Light Company, St. 
Louis. 



I^Iede TOW end Liifhi Company. St 

Ixiuis. 

I^ockhred Atrcraft Oirponitian. Burtwrnk. 

.^urilic* Company, Inc., Stim*e^ 

.1, 

Inc. Brnokiyn, N. Y. (food 
« verage importers and produrrt 
Nicola Mines and Meial^ Ltd., Van 

couver. B. C. 
Norins Realty Company, Inc. has 
Angeles. 

PittsburKh Paris Corporation. Pitl.«burch 



ng Corporation. New 



I- 

Tra 
Yuik. 

t nited Gold Equities 0( Canada, Ltd. 
Canada. 

World Financt; Inveitrnf-nt Tm^t Bos 
ion 

The smallest sec^ - ^ i n\ 

platted by fhr<*^ rr 

OCKJ The the 
average . , j'K},- 

000, 

These additions brtnight the number 
of resist rat inns to 227, covering securi- 
tii 

. , - 

been approvi^d. biop orders had lx*en 
isiiued against the sale of five 
Twenty-seven others had withdrawn 

fii ' ! in 

the orjguuii act and may or may not be 
used to prevent a stop order being is- 
«*ued. It is adopted when the company 
whose statement the Commission re- 
gards as misleading or incomplete is 
unwilJjng or tinable to supply the in^ 
formation required. A common cause 
is inability to supply the needed in- 
formation within the twTnty-day period. 
The comr>anies prefer to withdraw the 
registration and start over rather than 
have the stop order published. 

By early October the registrations 
numbered 270; six stop orders had been 
issued. The new securities represented 
totalled 8255,000,000. 

Fear calted exaggerated 

THERE were indications, too, that the 
fear of the new law was losing its keen- 
est edge. In Mr. Banes opinion, this 
fear, especially as regards the liability 
precisions, has been greatly magnified. 

**Cerlain statements are to be made," 
he said, **and certain perstjns are held 
responsible for them. That responsibiL 
ity, except for the issuer of the st*curity, 
is not one of guaranteeing their accura- 
cy. It is one of taking due care that 
they are accurate; that, considering the 
trust placed by investors in them, they 
used such care as can reasonably be ex 
pected of them to check the truth of 
these statements," 

The purpose of the Act, of course, 
is not to put pet3ple in jail Its purixjse 
is not even to prevent the issuance of 
**blue sky** or speculative securities. One 



sJb'-A ^ . uir 
tht .15 went ' nt. 25 

f ■ ck 
may l>« wants to 

buy !* M ^ mil guar- 

an ! IS a good «itock It merely 

guaui:. that the statenn^nts regard 
ing it are tnie 

1 ' • li- 

nn-; ..ues 
with su - in mat is still 

being St - , tmt a jjIuI.- .,..il note 
IS making itself heard. 

One New Yf^r '^ ' >on 

as somewhat si; :*>1. 
lowed pan^ge oi the inconK- tax law. 

"At the bt»ginning." he said, "every- 
body was scared Men fell that every- 
body would pr<»bahly have to go to jail 
becao*i4^ r»f ern»rs m their returns After 
a V V found out that i if - 

fe[« I for erriirs horn ide 

and that, with a little experience, such 
errors could be avoiditl. This act prrjb 
ably will bt* much the same " 

Registration h simplified 

THFI ways of w viih the new law 

are als«> being J. Forms have 

bt*en provided whicti miike the rt^gi^t ra- 
tion of various tyjies of st'cuntit^ less 
complex. Some companit^ have reduced 
the threat of liability through use of a 
rtx:eipt which thf* pri>sjH^live buyer 
must sign ; he has actually 

seen the pi' :ie law requires. 

Several investment houses are rejKirted 
to be seeking legal methods of comply- 
ing with the tsst-ntial requirements of 
the law wi' urimg the liabilities 

and resj>cjri wfiich, accordmg to 

wide opinion, are actually more oppres- 
sive than Congress meant to imp(jse. 

At least in spots, the state of mind 
is ^ more phil- 1 Men 

ah .Tig a dt^sire iiewith 

the (jovernment in carrying out the prt^ 
visions of t!ie law where j>ossible and ad 
vising wnth authorities as to the needful 
changes where con I' ' to require- 
ments is proved itr, 

Robert E. Christie, ol the Investment 
Bankers Association^ is one of those 
who emphasize the need of "adjusting 
ourstJvfs" to the law. 

He told the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation : 

"No matter what may be the tK*culiar- 
ities of the Securities Act, this is a*rtain- 
ly no time to be hyi>E'r critical or to hold 
back on technicalituis. This country is 
going fonvard. We cannot allow it to go 
backward again. 

**The time calls for imagination and 
courage to supfKirl the ■ ' t in see- 
ing to it that this fun^ ; fact is 
understfXKl and that there is general 
realisation that a sound basis for the 
gradual expansion of credit has actually 
been established." 
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Ownership of sound Life Insurance 
can solve most of the money 
problems your family will meet 



THE firsf step toward solving 
your various money prob- 
lems successfully is to arrange 
them i n their order of importance. 

You will probably agree that 
before anything else is con- 
sidered there should be on 
Emergency Fund to take core of 
the bare necessities of yourfam- 
ily if anything happens to you* 

Then follows the problem of 
providing a definite income for 
the months or years during 
which those dependent on you 
are readjusting their lives. It 
will take money to educate the 
children. There maybe a mort- 
gage to meet, or hospital and 
doctors' bills to pay. 

Now it is fair to consider what 
you will do with this Fund, if it 
is not needed for on emer- 



gency. It can then be used to 
furnish a monthly income for 
you and your famify at a time 
whan you may wish to drop the 
cares of business, but would be 
unable to do so unless on in- 
come were assured. 
You see, in building a Program 
of Security which is broad and 
flexible and provides for many 
contingencies, you squarely 
face your different money prob- 
lems and your ability to take 
care of them. 

You can hove, without any 
obligation on your port, the 
benefit of the experience of a 
Metropolitan Field-Man- 
He will be glad to help you 
lay a sound foundation for your 
Program upon which you can 
build in the years to coma. Send 
for him. Or mall this coupon. 



Have a weH-rouadeci Progrom of 
Profection. The Metropolifon's 
contracts afford a means to 

— create estates and incomes for hmili^s 

— pay ofF mortgages 
— educate children 

— provide mcome in the ever)t of re- 
tirement 

— esfobJish business credits 

— stabilize business orQanizations by 
inderrrnifying ihem agamst the loss 
of key-men 

— provide group pmfecfjon for em- 
phyees covering acadent, sickness, 
old age and death 

— provide income on occounf of dis- 
absUty resuittng from personal ac- 
adent or sickness. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in vonous departments, range from 
$?,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $},000 down to $}00 cr less — 
premiums pay able of conven ten /periods. 

The MetropotUan is o mutual orgamzo- 
fron. its assets ore held for the heneBt 
of its policyholders^ and any dfvisibfe 
Surplus reJ-urned fo its policyholders 

iu t}:e fc.ffji of dividends 



Melropoliton Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Modison Avenue, 
New York, N. 

Without obligation on 
n^y part, 1 shall be glod 
to have you give me in- 
formation concerning an 
Insurance Program that 
will fit my needs. 




NAME 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



SI 



r r . 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT • - • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

to MKTitQt^ouTAM LiFK I N s tf RA N c)t Ctt jN^ y pk<iJt^^ pwttti^n XuHon'jt BHsiuVM 



@ itii m. L. t. CO. 




The Bull Market in 



By KENNETH COOLBAUGH Penn, Department 



W July, 



Many journeymen have 
left their trade and starts 
ed their own business 



"HE time : Early 
1933. The 
Place: A hotel dining 
room in an industrial 
city of two million popn* 
_ lalion. Present! A group 
.OA 1 I \ mk emp(<jyment men. 

Cs^-*-.— Jf I K Randoni bits of con- 

W f\ ^^ I^Bi versation like these bmz- 
n * ed about: 

M J -JBt' "Tell me where 1 can 
J " j^yy hands on 75 

sheet metal men experi- 
enced in our work and 
I It take on 200 unskilled 
men at once:" 

"Give m a 20 per cent 
lum for the better in the 
shipbuilding industry and 
I wnll be on the road again as I was in *31» ad%'ertising in a 
half dozen citit^^s for skilled mechanics and advancing trans* 
portation to everybody that Umk% gixid/' 

"Believe me, we didn't haggle over the 15 cents an hour 
difTerence between wliat he wanted and we offered. With 
S300,tKJO tied up in one machine waiting for the juice to be 
turned on, the (I M. told nie to wire him to come at 
once and answer collect when he'd arrive." 
"What does this mean to me?" you ask. 
Merely this: we are headed toward the most drastic 
shortage of skilled labor in our history. 

To the man after a job, the employer after men— in 
short, to most of us- that ought to mean plenty. 

First, take thi*; younger generation. Since the dawn 
of 192^) I can recall not a single boy I've met in and 
out of my oifice of whf»m I could say when he had 
finally "landed something'* that the job in itself offered 
him the faintest hope of acquirinj^ the skill that ear 
marks a trade, 

American industry ceased in late 1929 to teach skill 
to men of all ages. Glamorous exceptions merely cop- 
per-rivet the generalization. 

Though nation-wide statistics are meager, studies 
made in selected industries in a definite area, notably 
in textiles and the building trades, all net approxi- 
mately the same total ThrtJUgh a country-wide hook- 
up, Frank Cushman, Chief, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, gives us this recent picture of what weVe 
done in training youth in tasks rt^iiuiring skill: 

One- fourth of our states rejx>rt no apprentice training 
programs in coofXTation with their public schwls. The others 
repf)rt 31.595 apprentices enrolled in part4ime and evening 
classes learning the fundamentals of 170 trades and occupa- 
tions. New ^'ork. Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio claim the spot- 
light. Potential building and constmction mechanics head 
the list with embr>*o electricians and future machinists next. 

As for apprentices trained on the jt)b and sponsored by 
private enterprise, a scant third of our states repi:>rt 11.994 
enjoying the opiK)rtunity of learning a trade. Employers 



have been too busy trying to keep the men they had to pay 
niiW workers for the privilege of teaching them to be yseiul. 
As a result of this moratorium on training there is no skill 
rt^serve to be drawn on now. 

But what of the skilled workers of other days, the journey* 
man machinist, millwright, metal worker, coppersmith, up- 
holsterer, bushelman, molder, blacksmith — take your pick 
of 50 lines— whose trade is plied in thousands of cities, towns 
and hamlets, coast to coast? 

"Easy enough to reach — a letter to the last known ad- 
dress." 

Can*t find old employees 

THE employment department of a local plant, a link in a 
giant chain of the electrical industry, knows better. For three 
years this plant had been supplying nect^ities to its long list 
of lurloughed men. Slowly the number of them calling weekly 
at the plant's relief headquarters declined. Its employment 
manager sensed whnt was happening. He ordered a direct 
pers<jnal check-up and found 42 per cent of his former 
mechanics had mo%'ed from the city. The whereabouts of 36 
per cent of them was, and still is, unknown. 

A morning last autumn I stcX)d in the employment office 
of a steel fabricating plant. Outside waiting men milled. Sud- 
denly a phone jangled. The yard wanted 
six acetylene welders, three gangs of 
r i vet ters— three men to a gang— a boil- 
ermaker Jayer-out and an anglesmith. 
The door was ofjened and the crowd 
outside surged in. An hour later the 
sifting process had netted two w^elders 
and a rivetter with three heaiermen. 

"Six skilled and semi-skilltil men 
from a crowd of 172p'' the employment 
man said. "There weren't, all told, 20 
mechanics of any kind in the bunch. 
Six or seven years ago I could have 
hlled at least 16 of these 18 jobs just 
by going to the door/' 

Where were the journeymen? They 
had done as have hundreds I know; 
gone to live with in-laws down East or 
to a parental nK>f in a far state, oix^ned 
hot dog stands and filling stations or 
homesteaded land beyond the horizon. 
The pioneer s spirit drove many, desper- 
ation drove others. The promise of their 
old jobs may intrigue a few of them— but only a few. Others 
feel as does an English -trained plush-mill machinist who to- 
day plants and sells nursery stock: 

*"Yes, it keeps me humping; the days aren't long enough, 
but I don t have to stand in line morning after morning or 
sit at home w^aiting. I was nearly bughouse- Now if I'm 
doing nothing it s my fault." 

A steamfitter, a weaver and a piece-goods dyer work at 
helix.T s wages learning electrical refrigeration. 

'T*ve had my eye on that line ever since I bought one. 
and lost it. It'll be better than ever with beer back." 




*'My old man learned 
a trade and what did 
it get him?" 



skilled Workers 



of Labor and Industry 



A PROBLEM and an opportunity are revealed 
in tliis article by a man who speaks with 
the authority given by many years of deal- 
ing with employment questions. He offers 
his own views of how the situation may be 
met by industry 



"Even now it isn't nearly as up-and-down as my trade be- 
fore the crash." 
"It's new and it's different, rm fed up on my trade," 
Two high-tension linemen, a painter and three carpenters, 
their thin resources pooled, setl coal and truck it from mine 
to homes, private hospitals, small apartments and oflice 
buildings. 

"It's good coal, cheap, and it's a spot cash business. We 
just bciught another three-ton truck; ' 

A fleet- wire welder, worth his passage money from any 
port, works a milk route in a seaside resort. 

"No, I wouldn't go back to the noise and dirt up there if 
they'd let me write my own ticket. I haven't had a doctor 
for any of us since we came two summers ago. Say, the 
channel bass were sure in 
close last night." 

A former optical lens 
grinder, a silver engraver, 
an awning maker, and den- 
tal mechanic grace the top 
bracket of an investment- 
insurance fund's local sales 
organization. 

Opportunity is fast ap- 
proaching the fit and willing 
I yeamer for a trade for an- 
other reason. Because things 
are not made of what they 
used to be, the American 
mechanic in many cases is 
not today applying his skill 
to the old tasks. He is mak- 
ing the same article he for- 
merly did but he has 
learned to work in new ma- 
terials. 

Take the household clock- 
Within five years its casing 
has changed from wood to 
metal to a molded composi- 
tion. The workers who to- 
day mold and finish it were 
yesterday's workers in metal 
and wood. Or the modem 





"I wouldn't go 
back to the city 
for any money 



motor car; there's not a cord of wood in a showroom of them. 
Thousands who make them were formerly workers in wood 
in auto- body and carriage shops. 

Thus have new materials converted woodworkers into 
metal workers. Yet does anyone think that firewood is the 
destined ust^fulness of mahogany, walnut, oak and pine? 
There is a living for many in those woods! 

Out of it all, then, opfK>rtunities are coming— for young 
men in late 'teens, for the oldster still toting skill, and for 
not a few of those in-between. 

Youth again will learn a trade. 

"I wonder if we're going to teach men trades in the old 
way/' I asked the secretary of a trade association compris- 
ing more than 175 industrial plants whose employment needs 
he has long cared for, ' I have a hunch we're due for some- 
thing—'' 

His gray eyebrows lifted. 



Training will be better 



I 



^*FU be on the road again 
hunting skilled mechanics" 



**YOU'RE telling me? It's going to be as different as it used 
to be, well — slipshod." 

He reeled off a half dozen plants within a trolley-fare of 
his of!ice, 

"They've all used the same type of machinists for years 
and at one time or other trained apprentices. When business 
was good with one of them and the management in a looking 
ahead mood, the works manager would call in his shop super- 
intendent and foremen and they'd map out an apprentice 
training program for three to five years ahead. The money 
would be appropriated, a classroom equipped and probably 
a director of training hired. 

"How many to put in training was always a shot in the 
air. One or two took on more than their business warranted; 
others would have trained more if they'd been able to guess 
right the volume of their future business. Or they'd have 
taken on more at the outset if they'd been financially better 
fixed. But the net result was always the same —hundreds of 
men never completed their training and sooner or later a 
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lot of ihc plants were short-handed. Everv^body thoufjht in 
terms of hi< ' 
tht'ir induslf 

nv€il. The drill is toward Rruup aciiun. 

"It will mean a nt-w* deal to men who want a trade and a 
new day for the empbyers who need them. Instead fif ten 
plants out of 15(.K say, in a district, each training for itself on 
a hit and miss schedule, they are going to pool their intereists 
in doing the job. 

"Whether they do it in one plant or in scw^ral will depend 
on their equipment and ItKation. Somelimt^ it may be done 
outside in a plant the group equips or contracts with. The 
where and how details don't matter. The thing is, it is going 
to be done by group action through a central clearing house 
that will chi-ck the whole picture the pre^^enl and future 
demand in a given trade against the supply. 

**That means two things. A givers industry in a city or dis- 
trict will know w*hat its existing employment needs are and 

so far as its possible to gauge them - w^hat the>''ll be in the 
future. It will thus check an overproduction in skill in a given 
trade as it is now checking overproduction in commodities. 
Just as im|)orlant, it will bt* in a tHJ^^ition to keep the supply 
of skill in step with the varying demand. 

"To the worker this means that the completion of his 
apprenticeship will be underwritten by many plants rather 
than by one. If busiiu^ss in the plant he's first assigned to 
takes a nose-dive there will bt^ nine or 49 other plants, one 
of which will probably employ him. They are ntit readily 
going to scrap the one or two year investment they've made 
in him. More vital still to the worker, a temporary transfer 
to another plant, four times in five, is just what he nmis to 
give him variety of experience when he can best afford tt> 
get it. 

"The one-plant worker is the hardest man to fmd a job 
for today. Travel always helps the intelligent mechanic. Yes. 
ril say it's going to be different all 
round." 

All of which would smack of proph 
ecy but for the fact tliat each year moru 
manufacturers have handled their em- 
ploymenl exactly as my friend sees 
them handling the training of men. 
They have formed associations, one of 
whose distinct functions is to obtain 
skilled hel|> for their members. 

Woodworking, printing, metal manu* 
facturing, building are some of the 
grtmps in a score of cities that have 
maintained divisions which recruit 
"orkers, not only from hical and out 
ide sources but hi I jobs in one member 
plant with men released by another. 

Few of us appreciate how many 
mechanics the employment departments 
of individual plants daily refer t(> other 
plants for jobs. l*he employment man- 
agers of two of my city s keenest rivals have long called each 
other daily to check on the availability and whereabouts of 
hundreds of their skilled men. 

"If between us we can't keep them busy, some other city 
will get them. Fd rather have them wwking for a competitor 
here than to be idle or leave town/* either of them will tell 
you. 

Sw^apping employees 

TWO giant industrial rivals, a hundred miles apart, have for 
years swapped the best mechanics their industry has. They 
realize they w^ill need them badly some day; and can t grow^ 
hers like them overnight. They realize, t(K>, that it will 
be harder to persuade men to learn a trade than it has ever 
been. A blanket proposal that men work two. three or four 
years at boys' wages to acquire a trade, will bring a roar. 




Of his former mechanics, 42 
per cent had left town 



Why should I learn a trade? Look at my old man— and 
two h- I two of * lid. 

And . . t 'em? t . . 

out ol work Me learn a trader' 1 can make more driving a 
truck, rustling freight or bell hopping." 

To overcome this state of mind two things are essential 
and a third, it seems to me. practical and well worth thinking 
about. 

Industr>- must pay the learner a it ttj attract 

and to hold him; or. \yi\y the workt m irade and 

d(xsn*t care to learn one a wage that will not draw from in- 
dustry tlie type of worker which industry imd the country 
most need. 

Second, Government can do this: Permit our interstate 
transixjrtation Cf)miianies to give pmpt^ly accredited work- 
ers in one state a i^ijH'Cial rate to jc»bs that await them in an- 
other. Washington long has iXTmilled them to give kirgain 
rates to the man who wants to see the Grand Canyon or 
Niagara Falls, Why not a favored rate to men wf\o want 
work but have no money to get to it? Canada, through its 
chain of public employment olhces, has been doing this for 
years. 

Finally, might not GovernmiTit say this to industry today: 
"You've got to help us rest(jre the buying iiower of the 
nation. To do that we must give men work. ShiJrler w*orking 
hours and new wage standards are helping, but shorter work- 
ing hours and many other factors are cutting to the bone 
your skilled labcjr restive. The training of new men is up to 
you. If you do it well, armies of men will be back im the job 
again— and buying. But to put the job across means team- 
work. 

What Government could do 

'^BRIEFLY, this is what we have in mind. For every worker 
your group employs for the express pur- 
pose of learning a trade we'll make a 
definite contribution to your industrial 
group. 

"The amount and when it should be 
contributed, we can both work out; so 
much at the end of the first or second 
year of training, or maybe a lump sum 
after the worker becomes a full-fledged 
craftsman. l.et the details ride for the 
moment. We can agree on them later, 
around a table, face to face. Meanwhile, 
what do you think about it? Shall we 
talk it over?" 

Certainly, neither Q)vernment nor 
industry today ought to quake at the 
thought of a government bounty on 
skill, for only this week Government 
gave more than an average apprentice's 
yearly vvnge to one of its citizens who, 
to help balance the national supply and 
demand, had turned under 40 acres of his staple crop. 

But no matter what Government or industr>^ do about 
the matter in the immediate years ahead, skilled men are at 
a premium today. 

If you It skeptical, don't take my word for it. Do, rather, 
as I've done— talk with brokers in jobs like Ed Mcllvain 
€)ut at the auto-body w^orks; Garret Schenck with the radio 
bunch; Neil Fisher of the container crew; Gene Vickers with 
the shipbuilding crowd; Harry Langdon, of the ball bearing 
plant; Jake Beckett at the glass works; or Ralph Swavely at 
the steel mill. 

An airplane against an army mule theyll say to you what 
they have been saying to one another and to me for many 
months: 

*The able-bodied w^orkcr who today totes skill or the will 
to acquire skill, is once again, or soon will be, sitting at the 
top of the world/* 
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MODEL 70a ADDRESSOGRAPH 



Hitnii-apcratcJ. Tti mutlintt^iiriicr rouUiic^billinA, afrcountintt, 
lilting, dtttiDg and jletter lill-in » « « and ^corct ol othcropcrN- 
tians ft'hirrir namei, addn^v^cs* und oiher iniportHnt bu&ificii^ 
inloriximiiQf) mu»t be repeatedly M,ritLeri qei forin^ cvufv 
kindfetlie MoJel 7(K)n)iikeft pasiibic i^rctitcr invin^jit and profit. 
Speed 2001) [>er faour* Low price, 'I crms^ hrce demoniitriiliaii^ 
ntodcl 100 AddrcMdariipb. $42.S0, Lo.h. Clevdand. 




r 

MODEL l\m 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 

Dcfi^ned Iq provide at Xnvt 
GOfit tbe canvenicnce, speed 
and CHpAcity of cLectricdEly 
driven nArtic-nnd^diitd i^rii- 
iag eiiuiipitient: tot eoncern^ 
i^irhdse rctiuirements urc tuo 
^rcaC for hand- op c ruled 
lUfidiilai. 25(HI per buur. 



MODEL UU 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 

Idcd] foriiiv irnlUctinKifii'fiTk, 
payrolj haiidliiift^ aud other 
busine]»9 operations >^hcre 
the m ritiag 111 fiftmei. and dutu 
requirtis imprititinii under 
differ cut clusKifiqatiana tii 
fteparalc ctdtimirni. Tlie two- 
CDlumn, li being device on (he 
Model 30D0 €dti imrrint -lU 
cumpleten, %y^u cciluiiin im- 
presiianii per iKLinulc, wiiH 
]00?S accuracy. 




MODEL 2lm 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 

Effecfi jjreatlvdeercotcd 
emstftj tmproved elertc^i^ clb^ 
eiency and iucrcaKed profiiv 
when applied to thcmechan^ 
icpl vvritini^* ti&tiit^ or im- 
print in 4 of turm* in every 
phAb.c o\ buiinck** Speed up 
to 5000 aa hour. 



MODEL 37*0 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 

A time- proved ccondniixer 
in the camplcte produciioii 
of public utility biJift. prcmi- 
om iimttci^iiiff Ividend chectfii,, 
Piiy rhcck«» tjix ^otiee% tii- 
itallflienr QOticei . < , in fact^ 
lUfiV lurm of iCandardiKed 
rnatertMlniit iipeed« up ti}8(K]C 
printed and bJlcd-io luroii 
per hour* 
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LOW PRICE . . • that 
opens the door of 
Addressograph and 
Muhigraph savings and 
earnings to every line 
of business and non- 
commercial endeavor! 

LOW PRICE ^ , -for every office 
and industrial printirt^, dupli- 
califig and folding need there 
\% a Mult [graph model that 
will save up to 40f^( at terms 
you can easily afford t 

LOW PRICE . . .for every job 
of writing m ueh- repeated 
names and data there is an 
Addressoi^raph model avaiU 
able at very reasonahle cost, 
to do the work better, cheaper, 
ten to fifty ttmeii faster, with 
lOOfo accuracy t 

LOW PRICE , , . how can you 
say you cannot use or afford 
Addre^isof^raph and Multi' 
^raphfWhen their many appli- 
cations to seHingf record" 
keeping, routinji, imprinting, 
shipping, collecting, disburs* 
ingt scheduling, mailing, du* 
plicating and printing, etc. 
are making and saving money 
for every kind and size of 
business every day I 

FREE 
DEMONSTRATION ! 

With out obligation, our 
representative will demon* 
strate in your own oliice how 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph can INGRHASE your 
profits NOW, Consult** Where 
To Buy It'' section of your 
telephone directory, or write 
direct today. 

Addreik^ugruph > Multiilftaph Cur p. 
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MODEL \m MULTI GRAPH axid Tm^tmr 

The ideal eguiptnent for office use lo ink-print ur ribhom- 
diiplicAte bulletins. Icucn, oHice und hictnry Eurm«, advt^r* 
lining vheeti^, envchipc eiiclujiinrt^s, jEUenuiii.etCii» dt «iub|,riiiitidl 
idvinitN, llnrid-ij'pcrjticd* So »impJe an vu'''e cim produce hijth 
UUiility n>dterial in a ihorc lime. Speed up to 5500 nfi hour. 
Lciw price. I'erms. Fr« demrjnstration, 

Uliastn f f £f > *M nd e I lOU M u ! I i i(r upb StlS . Mi jd e I Typ esett er |3fl 




MODEL 11<> 
SET'O-TYPE 
An Butomdiicdily operiitcrd 
tVpe-fiC!tiin£ machine^ cnn- 
I rolled by n atuodard fypc;- 
w riter kcj'board, h>r compni - 
Eng cold t> pe directly into a 
MuUt^rnph segment i>r tiist 
chci^ief at typini^ speed. Offers 
ciidjiy advttiii 4 j^es for iuter$ ol 
ofhee-printed materinj. 



MODEL aao 

MULTILITH 

A refliarkabic new Rndcbine 
thill makes avuiluble Ibe 
ftpeed, quill it V Andi economy 
oE lilhojjraphy for producini!: 
letter - head hullctinf, let- 
ters, udvertibin |il nidterinl. 
mdp»i ete.p At new cuftt, 
i u yctiiir ow n office. Speed 4000 
uii hour* Ask for repre«i?D* 
tative ^oup of taxDple». 




MODEL 
MULTIGR APH 
FOLDER 
Mdkej^ pructicaily every fold 
isiicouniered id fbe durJy ruu^ 
tine ctl buNioeH;^, quiekly itud 
ccoDonaicnlly. Any gkfl caji 
operate it. Gets fnailin^i out 
on timtf. Very 'fcilent in uper' 
atlon. Speed 90UO foidvd 
pieces per bour. 



MODEL 57 HEAVY 
DUTY PRINTING 
MULTI GRAPH 

Folderti^ booklets, hulletini, 
price h^tv, curd^^ Htutiuner^',. 
h II u (le orijjinii , taAUt bm kh 1 en 
letters , * * thcse^ and oiimy 
other typed of ink* printed 
and ribbon duptieated m»- 
teriiil cau he prnduevd on the 
Model 57 lit low co»C« Speed 
5UtiQ per hour. 
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shifting Bilhons in Farm Loans 

By HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. Governor, Farm Creau Administration 




^^/WUY have farmers applied for 
federal land bank and I. and Bank 
^ Commis^^ioner's loans, since the 
Farm Credit Administration was or- 
ganized last May. amounting to three- 
fourths as much as the 12 federal land 
banks had ou island in^c on that day after 
16 years of business? 

The answer h rather obvious to those 
who have been following agricuHural 
conditions. It is because of pressure to 
pay debts, lack of sources of credit and 
the favorable terms which it has been 
ixjssible for the federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner to ofTer 
new as well as tild borrowers. 

Few people realize even now that 20,- 
OCX) farm homes were broken up every 
month last year by foreclosure, bank- 
ruptcy and eviction or by the voluntary- 
surrender of the properties to the mort- 
gagors. In the past seven years more 
than a million families have thus been 
set out on the road, leaving valuable 
property vacant or in rentor's hands or 
to be sold at greatly depreciated values, 
upnx)ting approximately 5.000,OtK) in- 
dividuals from a vocation which includ- 
ed a way of life. 

Such a break in the social fabric called 
for action. The trend of events had to be 
sEopfx*d and reversed. The Farm Credit 
Administration is tackling the stujien- 
dous task from two anj^les, and some 
states are adding a lliird. The land 
banks have reduced their interest rates, 
and payments on principal are lemjx)- 
rarily suspended when gcK>d farmers can- 
not pay. Foreclosureis by these banks, 
and most other lenders, have been re- 
duced to a smaH numbtT, 

Let us take a hypothetical, yet fairly 
representative case, of a mid -western 
farmer and examine some of the bene- 
fits which he sees in the new^ siioation. 
His mortgage debt probably was financed 
for a period of three to five years and 
he was being pushed to pay it possibly 
being threatened with foreclosure. The 
rate of intercut on his debt was five to 
eight per cent and when interest rales 
were high he might have to pay a com- 
mission to be refinanced. Thus his farm 
was financed for a short period and he 
was undertaking to operate it on a 
long-term basis. 

Congress, through authorization to 
the United States Treasury to purchase 




Some 20,000 farm homes were broken up every month last 
year by foreclosure and other financial difRculties 

THE MAN ill charge of the new program of 
farm relief tells here something of the nature 
of the problem and the methods which are 
being used to meet it 



stock and subscribe to the paid-in sur* 
plus of the Federal Land Banks made 
it t^<^)ssible for these banks to say to 
that farmer : 

Lower interest rates 

" DISKING the next two years we offer 
you a long-term loan carrying a five 
per cent rate of interest, but during the 
five year period until July 11, 1938, we 
will not charge you more than 4^2 P^^ 
cent, if your loan is made through the 
local national farm loan association, 
and five per cent if made directly by the 
bank. If you pay this interest promptly, 
and live up to the other agreements in 
the mortgage we will not require you 
to pay any instalments on the principal 



during this same period. You will have 
to subscribe to stock in the association 
or the bank to the extent of five per 
cent of your loan, but the savings in 
interest rate within the five-year period 
will likely be greater than the cost of the 
stcKk, and the loan runs for 20 to 30 odd 
years. You will save nearly one year*s 
interest in five because of the low emer- 
gency rale/' 

Naturally the farmer jumped at the 
opportunity lo be refinanced under such 
terms. He applied to the secretary- 
treasurer of the local national farm loan 
associaiiun and filled out an application 
for a loan. He listed all his assets and 
answered the questions necessary for the 
bank to determine, after appraisal, 
whether it could make a Joan on the 
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"TO HARNESS 
6400 HORSEPOWER 





. . Gar Wood spills 
inside story of 
Miss A merica 's Speed f 



^ ^BHH Xt*s just a few min- 

^W^^^^B utes before the race 
...Britain's eighth try 
^ in thirteen years to 

jPI Hfc th e Harms worth 
Trophy. Gar Wood 
opens up the throttle 
of the defender. 
Mi ss Ame ri ca X feel s 
the full force of her quadruple power 
plant 6400 horsepower surges through 
shafting and propellers to meet the 
water in a mighty kick. Miss America 
ssveeps forward with a roar... 90... 100 
.,.120 miles an hourf 

'*To transmit 6400 horsepower, ex* 
ceedingly high-strength propeller shaft- 
ing is required," Wood explains, after 
the race. His seamed face crinkles into 
a smile. He has an engineer's true de- 
light in the achievement of a marvelous 



mechanism. "In addition^ it is absolutely 
essential that the metal be as free as pos- 
sible from any kind of flaw or defect. 

"Mond Metal was my select ion because 
I knew it would meet these requirements. 
For exactly the same reason 1 specified 
Monel Metal Federal-Mogul Tru- Pitch 
propellers. The performance of both 
shafting and propellers in the Harms* 
worth race justified their selection." 

Dramatic Outiiiiiest hi Boats 
. . Jndhfyensable hi ludti^iry 

Add to strength and freedom from flaws 
and defects^ Monel Metal's rust-proof- 
ness, its resistance to corrosion (even by 
sea water) and you understand why 
Monel Metal shafts and propellers are 
first choice of owners of all sorts of 
power craft. 

Dramatic qualities, these, when trans- 



lated into terms of racing boats or deep- 
sea cruisers. But they're equally as//.fe//J 
qualities when embodied in equipment 
for laundries, textile dye-houses, drug 
and pharmaceutical plants, canneries, 
packing houses, hospitals, hotels and 
restaurants, 

Tlie Monel Metal Sink in your own 
kitchen, the cabinet top, range or table 
top, will never have to stand usage as 
severe as Monel Metal industrial equip* 
ment, but it couU, That's why mod- 
ern homes everywhere feature this re- 
markable metal. 

And if, in your business, rust, wear 
or corrosion are taking a toll of high 
costs, we'd like to show you how others 
with exactly the same problem have cut 
waste, speeded production and im- 
proved quality by the use of Monel 
Metal Write for tlie facts. 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO,. INC, 67 Wtll Sireci, New York. N- V. 



Monel Metal 

/ Af^TA^^v rwo-ttiiril» NicJci?t and <inr-Ttiiril CftpptT, MtJitrl Mrral 

^~ — Hjmcclf iii]E;£tctl, rcl^ncd. roJkd tfid mjrketfiJ tolcty by liiicrnaiiatiil NitkcL 
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The first way to stop a ftre is to hdvc a 
wdtchmdn or wdtchmcn pdtroUing your 
plant. Nothing has ever been found to 
equal the wdtchmdn's eye for detecting 
the smotdering spark in the corner — the 
flickering flame m an oiUsodked rag. 

Long before the sprinklers go into 
action, long before the engines drrive--^ 
the watchman making his rounds should 
detect the flame ancTput it out. 

And if your watchman is equipped 
with a Detex Watchman*s clock, you 
know that he is mdkmg his rounds^ for 
each morninq you receive the report on 
the Detex Dial~complete and unalterable* 

The way to stop a fire is before it 
becomes a btg one — any other way 
means loss — to risk loss these days is 
more hazardous than it has ever been 
before. 

The Detex Watchciocic Corporation is 
offering today the utmost value in watch- 
men's clocks — ^an experience now ex- 
tending bdck 60 years, and covering 
today, 80,000 clocks in active use in 
50,000 plants. 



# Look for lh< ncjrc Qctc Dcdicr in the dirssi^ 
Aed scctioft of your locdJ letcpHqnc directory Mndtt 
'W^tchmtn'i Tunc Clock* " (lepf e^^cntdtii^et ire 
located i n dti princip>d I citiei. Complete inform iti^ah on 
rtQuesl. Appfoifcdby tK« UrtderwfUcri" Ldbor4toriet. 
Inc., 4nd the Fjclory Muludi Ubijr^lory. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4153 fi*vcntw&qd A^e.rChicj^o. lit. £5 B«*ch St^Boiten 
80 Vtfrfcl Sl. N. V. Room 800 116Mif ittu St, Atl^nU 
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WATCHMiN*S CLOCKS 

NIWMAN * iCO * ALfAT * PATROI 

H'tmt fkm^ mtitiari Natioi^'s JSu4inr*s 



nad to *>fTer, At the sami' 
time, he was lolci by the secretary- 
trcasiirer of a fynd of S200.000,CXX) ap- 
propriated by ConRri*ss to be lent by 
the Farm Iwoan Commissioner, an officer 
in the Farm Credit Adminitstration, 
mainly on the security of second mort- 
gages on farms to aid in the refiriancing 
of farms. 

**If the land bank cannot lend 
much a^ you need to refinance your 
dcbts» t^erhaps a second mortRage loan 
from tht^ Commissioner will solve yoiir 
probk-m/' the sc*cretary naid. 

The farm was appraistfd and it was 
determined that the land bank muld 
lend approximately 50 f>tT cent of the 
value st*t on the propt'rty by the ap- 
praiser. The maximum amount that 
could be lent would be 50 per cent of the 
appraised normal value of the land plus 
20 jier cent of the value of the perma- 
ntrnt* insured improvements thereon. 

At the same time the appraisal was 
made for the land bank, the property 
w^as appraised for a Commissioner's 
loan. Such a loan may not exceed S5,Q00 
to an individual nor can it. when added 
to the other indebted nc-ss against the 
pro^x'rty, bt^ more than 75 per cent of 
the value of such projierly. The land 
bank and the Commissioner's loan, 
therc^fore. a7uld equal 75 jier cent of the 
security offered, and in tlie case of the 
Commissioner's loan it might include 
pledging ptTsonal proi^ic^rty such as live 
stock and implements. 

If the farmer's debts could be paid 
by either or both of these loans he was 
I told whether a land bank loan or a 
I Commissioner s loan or both could be 
I made and the amount or amounts. The 
i purpose of the Commissioner's loan is 
not merely to permit the shifting of 
creditors. When refinanced* the farmer 
\ must not have a debt of nK>re than 75 
I per cent of the appraised value of his 
security. 

Disagreement on values 

IF THE two loans would not cover the 
indebtedness on the projK'rty, the only 
chance the farmer had of being refi- 
nanced from these sources was to get 
his creditors to scale down his indebted- 
ness to the amount that the bank and 
the Commissioner could loan. This 
many farmers have been able to do, 
for many creditors would rather have 
the reduced amount of cash than a larg- 
er promise to pay. Others refuse to scale 
down, disagreeing as to values or pre- 
ferring to speculate on an increase in 
the value of farm lands. The scaling 
dow^n of debts is done entirely by agrc\-- 
ment between creditor and debtor and 
the land bank or the Commissioner does 
not enter into the transaction. 

When the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was organized last May. there were 
212 appraisers in the federal land bank 
system, only a skeleton from which to 



build the ^ ^n to 

handle the k Lations 
which were shortly received. In the six 
months from May to October, the land 
banks and the l^nd Bank Commissioner 
rec" ■ ! ! ' 

ing 1 lie 
loans outstandmg on the btMjks of the 
12 federal land banks on the latter date 
were only a little nK>re than SL0O0;000.- 
(M), after about 16 years of business, In 
the entire year of 1932 the land banks 
lent only 827,000,000, Late in September 
loans by these banks and the Ccimmis- 
sioner touched the million dollar a day 
mark for the first time, and we expect 
to increase this rate as rapidly as trained 
appraisers and other personnel can 
handle afyplications. 

Training appraisers 

BY OCTOBER 1, we had about ten 
times as many appraisers as in May and 
2.30fl more were in training and nearly 
ready to take up their duties. The num- 
ber being trained was being increased at 
the rate of alx>ut 100 daily. We intend to 
augment this number until the accumu- 
lation of applications has bec^n whittled 
down to a point where the applications 
can be handled within two to three 
weeks from the date they are received. 

These farm appraisers are not only 
given a preliminary schof)ling in the 
fundamentals of what factors make up 
the value of a farm but they are trained 
in the special ri^quirements of appraising 
the security offered for land bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner's loans. After 
they are placed in the field on trial they 
work for some time with trained apprais- 
ers and then their work is chti:ked care- 
fully before their appraisals are acceptt^ 
as security for loans. Even after that 
their work is subject to a periodical 
check by the chief and reviewing ap- 
praisers. Many of the applicants cannot 
make the grade. It is no sinecure to ap- 
praise farm lands day after day and 
make a thorough job of it. To speed the 
work as much as possible, and there- 
fore to gel the maximum numbt^r of 
appraisals each week, much of ^he pencil 
and copying work of the appraiser has 
been assigned to others. 

The work of handling the applications 
does not alt fall upon the appraisers. 
The forces in the banks have Ix^en great- 
ly increased and the work of searching 
titles to a large extent is being trans- 
ferred from the bank to attorneys in the 
field, particularly where there are a large 
numtier of applications from a commu- 
nity. 

With all this demand for speed we in- 
sist u\mn careful and helpful considera- 
tion of each individual applicant and 
courteous treatment. Emergency needs 
of applicants are given priority as are 
applicants who are now indebted to 
closed or restricted banks. In the latter 
cases, of courst.\ the loans not only bene- 
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During lEesc first ihirty-lhree years of the dynamic Twen- 
tieth Century^ International Trucks have set an inspiring 
example to Progress. They have not only kept pace with the 
changing world; they have pioneered since 1899. 

International Harvester automotive engineers have cam- 
paigned untiringly against every new hauling prohlem lhat con- 
ditions have presented. Year after year they have huilt their 
findings into better trucks. Year hy year their trucks have built 
a reputation that has grown priceless with advancing time, and 
this reputation in turn has built a phenomenal record of sales 
and success. 

International Trucks go forth today with new beauty and per- 
formance of which new and old owners will he proud. They are 
as fine underneath as they are pleasing to the eye. Thanks to 
farsighted policy they are engineered for the job^ whatever the 
job may be- 

International Harvester Company 

606 S< Michigao Ave. Chitiiga, llUuois 




The Queen of the World's Fair ^nd the Kmg of the Highway 

Mi^s Lillian A^iDERSo?*, Quecaof A Ceptury of Prog- 
ress E?i posit lotu Cliicago^ is &howii in tbese aclual 
pholographii of the Bmullcst and largest Intcrnallonol 
Truckiji, The G' cylinder V-j-ton Model shown at the 
lt>p, may be had \*ilh eilher panel or piek-up body; 
chassis $360^ f, o. l>. factory. The 6-cyHiider l¥^-loa 
Model A-ll in budl for heavy diinip work and trailer 
service. Full mime of ^i^e^^iv;)! table between these two. 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 



When vtsitinfj an 1 vTrRN^^TiosAt, Thvck <^ra/rr pteastc mention .\'atian*s Business 
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—THE 
SPEED -FEED 
SAVES 
TIME' 



SayB Columbus 
Metal Products 




it 



BY the installation o£ the Egry 
Speed-Feed we have saved 
considerable tirne in billing and 
the writing of orders as well as 
having taken a lot of the monotony 
and drudgery out of this feature of 
the office routine-*' 

That's what ch« Columbus Met^l 
Products* Int., Columbus^ Ohio, wTitei 
about its Egry Spccd-Feedi. The 
Spced-Fe«d Automatically ioterleavei and 
urilhdrsws car burns. Ettminate^ the coitly 
expense of pre'inseried (one-time) carbons. 
Reduces loM rnoiKul to the minimijm. 
Used with Egry continuoita attttionery, it 
speeds up the issuance of all by«£ii«it 
forms. 

Adaptable to any atandaril typcwritef 
and Burroughs Typesirriter Billing Maehine 
(Moon Hopkins) without any change in 
typewriter construction. Slif^s on 
or off in an instaiit. |j n 

Five minutes dem^snstration of 
the Speed-Feed will prove it^ 
value to you. Use coupon for 
more complete infortnmtiofi with- 
out obligatton. 
THE ECHY REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO 
SMtes Ageocifs in Prineipal Cities 



Jx\ more impoTtafii 
to know your coits 
today than it's ever 
been. NRA Cades 
have seen to that. 
Without red t«pe» or 
costly procedure an 
Egiy Register Sys- 
tem will give you 
the initial facts 
of business on 





EGRY 

SPEED-FEED 



The EsfT Spt^d^Fnd 
in the afiicn of thg 
Co iambus M et ml 
Products^ /nt. 



wh i £ h these 
costs are deter- 
mined. Let us 
demonstrate. 



THE EGRY REGtSTER COMPANY 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Vm urillifig to leAm how an E^ry Spee^f-^Feed will 
pay for itself in (r«* ihaij a motith's timr. Also tdJ 
me how I can use mn E^ry Register System* 
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I fit the farmers directly but al^ help to 
thaw out the assets of local banks, thus 
benefiting the depositors and the com- 
munitit's. 

.\i>i>raisal of farm property, or al- 
most anything for that matter, for the 
purpose of setting a long term loan value 
on it, differs from the appraisal made 
for a short-term loan. Many a local 
banker or lender has felt safe in making 
a larger loan on a farm for a few years 
than the same lender would consider 
conservative and safe if it were to extend 
for 20 to 30 years. 
The short-term lender usually figures 

' that he can call the loan within a short 
time if crop or market conditions 
change, if the farmer does not make 
good or there is trouble in the farmer's 
family* Not so with the long-term lender. 

I He is in the picture for much of the ac- 
tive lifetime of the borrower. He has to 
be sure that the loan is not so great tliat 
he will be caught in the periodical swing 
in the price of farms. 

I Perhaps the decline in the price of 

j farms is not so frequent as to be called 
a periodical swing, but it is a fact thai 
it is suftkiently frequent to bother a 
long term lender if he happens to hit the 
toboggan period after having lent on 
peak values. 

In the Middle West, in the old days 
when prices were advancing on almost 
all land every year, there used to be a 
rule that it was safe to lend half of the 
sale price of the property. Almost all of 
such loans were made upon the short 
time basis. Many a lender lived to learn 
that it is possible to lose, u^ing that rule 
of thumb measure, particularly after 
following the advance in land values for 
a series of years. 

The value as a going farm 

A PRINCIPAL factor in determining 
the value of farms of applicants for 
loans from the land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner is their agricultural 
production capacity over a series of 
years. In other words, the worth for such 
lending purposc^s is determined largely 
by the ability of the farm to afford the 
farmer a suitable living, pay the over- 
head such as taxes, interest, and insur- 
ance and amortize the principal of the 
loan. 

Appraisers are not using the values 
of properties set by foreclosures or dis- 
tress sales, neither are they using prices 
during boom years as a guide. They are 
following values based upon the produc- 
tivity of the farm in normal years, which 
is somewhere between depression and 
bcK>m prices. 

In the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
passed by Congress as a part of the 
same bill that included the Farm Mort- 
aaee Act, it is indicated that the years 
l'J(J9 to 1914 inclusive were the years 
of normal price relations as between 
farm crops and consumers' goods. Al- 



though the average price of farm com- 
modities during the five-year period is 
applied to the average production of a 
farm over a series of years in an effort^ 
to ascertain the normal income which' 
may be expected from the property, tlir 
result is considered only as the principal 
factor, in arriving at the value of the 
farm. Also, average prices might prove^ 
misleading if applied in some ItKalitiesf 
to certain commodities, since the 
relative values of certain crops may 
shift. 

The average figures cannot be ap* 
plied without a good deal of com- 
mon sense and the consideration of a 
large number of other factors before the 
appraisal is completed. Tht^ include 
the condition of the soil, drainage, over- 
flow, erosion, carrying capacity of the 
pasture land, water supply, roads, ac- 
cessibility to market, transportation fa- 
cilities, the community and the avail- 
ability and cost of hired help. The credit 
standing of the applicant and his equity 
in the pro|>erty. of course, are investigat- 
ed and carefully wx-ighed. 

Land must be improved 

THE land banks make loans on farm 
units— not on forest or undevelof>ed 
lands or pastures unless they are a part 
of the farm. Such units must liave neces- 
sary buildings. In appraising the build- 
ings their value to the farm is largely the 
measure of their worth. Buildings may 
not be valued in excess of the sum which 
the farm unit reasonably will support 
and the standards of the community will 
justify. The value of the buildings to the 
farm, of course, varies considerably witlrftf 
the type of farming carried on. ^ 

The extent of the refinancing of farm 
mortgage debts by the land banks and 
Commissioners will depend largely upon 
the attitude of the farmers* creditors 
toward rt^newal or extension of their 
loans. In the last half decade there have 
been an appalling numtxT of fore- 
closures on farm properties, Perhaps the 
loans least desirable to the creditor 
those with the smallest amount of fa 
er-equities in the security have 
those to go under the hammer. If so, t 
remaining mortgages probably are coi 
sidertxl by their owners as an unusually 
good form of investment, and the hold- 
ers w*i!l not be inclined to dispose of 
them. There are some indications that 
this is the situation. 

The rate of interest which lenders 
will be able to collect, however, is likely 
to be affected by the rates charged by 
the federal land banks, as it has been 
in the past. 

These institutions have been the in- 
terest pace-makers in the farm mortgage 
field, Uius fulfilling one of the principal 
functions for which they were estab- 
lished back in 1917. It does not require 
a long stretch of the memory to recall 
the high rates prevailing before tliat 
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ate— frequently eight to 12 per cent 
d commissions for renewals. 
Still another factor which will deter- 
mine the volume of money to be invested 
by individuals and by concerns other 
than the land banks will be the future 
trend of land values. If it is upward, 
greater confidence in land as security 
for loaned funds will increase, probably 
more raptdiy than the improvement in 
land prices. 

Farm values are rising 

THERE is already a noticeable upward 
trend in prices on the better farms, at 
least. This has been brought about by 
the advance in the prices of farm com- 
modities and some reiaxingof sales effort 
on the part of big operators in the farm 
real estate field, A number of these, in- 
cluding federal land banks, have ad- 
\ anced prices on part, if not all, of their 
holdings. 

The federal land banks were organ- 
ized as permanent first farm mortgage 
institutions and in all probability they 
will continue to function as such. They 
already hold the greatest amount of 
farm mortgages of any single agency in 
the field. Most of the funds which these 
banks have lent have been obtained 
from the sale of their tax-free btmds 
which are secured by the farm mortgages 
and the bank's other assets. They are 
jointly guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the 12 banks, 

A new type of bond was autliorized by 
Congress last May to be issued by these 
banks for a two-year period, the interest 
to be guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the life of the bond, but not the 
principal. Interest was limited to not to 
exceed four per cent a year. The maxi- 
mum amount authorized to be issued 
was S2.000,0()0,CX)0, There are approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 of the bonds of 
these banks bearing four to five per cent 
interest now in the hands of investors, 
sold at intervals during the last 16 years. 
These securities maintained their pern- 
tion during the gyrations of the bond 
market in recent years with remarkable 
stability, standing next to Government 
issue from the standpoint of minimum 
fluctuation and are now quoted at 85 to 
97, varying in price largely according to 
their rate of interest. 

The new type of bond-interest guar- 
anteed by the Government will not be 
offered to the investing public until an 
advantageous rate of interest can be ob- 
tained. Pending such time a block 
amounting to SI 50,000.000 has been is- 
sued and hypothecated with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corix)ration to obtain 
additional funds to lend. This added to 
funds already in the hands of the banks 
or otherwise available and the Com- 
missioner's fund of $200,000,000 will 
make it unnecessary to offer the new 
bonds to the public -at least in large 
amounts— for some time to come. 
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eSf we need the equipment . . B/// 
we can't make the investment now 





If that's your problem, 
here^s our answer! 

Business conditions have made it difRcult Tor 
many manufacturers to plan investments in new packaging et^uipment. 

They recognize the advantages of modern equipment in reducing packaging 
coses, the greater possibilities of broadening their market with new ideas 
and dress made possible with modern production equipment. They recog- 
nize the powerful sales stimulant of better appearing packages produced 
at lower cost. 

They would use Pneumatic Scale equipment immediately if a substantial 
initial investment were not necessary* 

We are providing a means for acquiring needed equipment under a plan 
which has proved sound and successful in many other leading industries. 

This plan eliminates the burden of heavy initial investment, and is flexible 
enough to meet exigency and the individual requirements of ever)' business. 
It is an adequate and satisfactor)^ answer to the statement — '*I can't afford 
to buy it now/' You owe it to yourself to give this plan your careful con- 
sideration. We await your call. Write today. 

Pneumatic Scale 

Iackaging machinery 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD., 67 NEWPORT AVE. m 
OUINCV, MASS. (NORFOLK DOWNS STATION) ■ 

Branch Offk*! fn New Yofit, 117 LibeHy Si,; CMcage^ 360 North M}cti(»afi Ave,; ■ 
San Frandieo, ISO Morlitt St./ Mttbournc, Vletor^or Svdn«^, N. S, W- ond ■ 
TroFoliar HouMi No. 9 WhlithalU L<^ndcin« Enflland ^ 




Your fleet of salesmen's cars or light 
trucks should have anti -freeze this win- 
ter- Even if you haven't used anti-freeze 
in certain units of your equipment in the 
past, the new low price of Eveready 
Prestone makes it cheaper than idh'ng 
motors or nightly drai rungs. 

Points on cold-tventher operation 

Leading truck manufacturers warn 
against the practice of idling motors. 
The fuel consumed costs more than 
anti-freeze. Idling motors run too cold» 
and crankcase dilution is increased i in 
the winter, by 20 to 50 per cent. The gasoline thins 
the oil, increasing engine* wear and oil consumption. 

Many trucks operate most efficiently at tempera- 
tures above ISO" F. Boil -away anti-freezes usually 
boil out before the proper temperature is reached. The 
boiling point of Eveready Prestone permits motors to 
operate at the proper temperature at high speed or 
under heavy load. You get the most power with top 
gasoline economy. 

The two most common hazards of winter driving 
are freezing and rust. Freeze- ups may burst radiators 
or crack engine-blocks. Rust clogs radiators and 
causes dangerous overheating. Eveready Prestone is 
guaranteed to guard your fleet against both these 
dangers for a whole winter's season. 




DanV buy tap tcater 

You*ll find that one can of Eveready 
Prestone often equals two cans of 
water ndilu ted product. When you buy 
protection, don't pay for water. 
Eveready Prestone is concentrated — all 
anti -freeze. Here*3 a little revealing 
arithmetic. The figures arc based on 
retail prices* 

For a 1933 Plymouth 

Suppose an anti-freeze which is 
one-half water sells at $L50 a 
gallon (retail), requiring 2 7/8 
gallons to protect a 1933 Plymouth to 10° below 

zero , $4,31 

Amount of Eveready Prestone needed to protect 
to 10'* below zero is Ik gallons at $2.95 a gallon 
(retail) . , 3,72 

Saving on each car $ .59 
PLUS guaranteed protection irom rust and 
corrosion 

Do not confuse Eveready Presiane trith 
either alcohol or glycerine 

Eveready Prestone is a distinctive, patented product* 
approved by all the principal passenger and commer- 
cial car manufacturers, and by leading radiator 
manufacturers. 
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FREEZE FOR YOUR FLEET 



An ah sol III e guarantee 

National Carbon Company, Inc., specifically guaran- 
tees that Eveready Prestone, if used according to 
directions^ will protect the cooling -system of your car 
against freezing and clogging from rust formations 
for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, 
will not cause any damage to car finish, or to the 
metal or rubber parts of the cooling-system, and 
that it will not leak out of a cooling-system tight 
enough to hold water. 



Don*t risk big repair bills, and the loss of valuable 
time while transportation units are laid-up in the shop- 
Investigate Eveready Prestone now* 




Apprnvetl 



NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 

General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches : Chicago New York San Francisco 



This Ford V-8 (S'a gmls. 
cooling-system) can be pro- 
tected to 10' a bo ¥6 zero with I' a 
piU. of Eveready Prestone at a 
cost of $4,45 retaiU 




This Chevrolet 6 (Model 
1933) can be protected to zero 
with 1 gal, of Eveready Prestone 
at a cost of $2.95 retail. 




This Plymouth S (ModeL 
1S33) can be protected to lO"" 
below zero with l*t gals, of 
Eveready Prestone at a cost of 
$IJ2 retail. 




Putting City Workers on the Farm 



f Continued from page 17) 
Homestead Adn)inistr.itiun may make one of its early tests 
there. Dayton is a city of 200,000 with widely diversified 
industries, both large and small. Already there has been a 
movement out from the city into the nearby country. With 
this nucleus it is propostxl that a lixal lending? corporation 
be st!t up to bi^ financed from the $25/X)(),0(K) fund. It would 
have a board of directors of Dayton men who could pass 
pers^mal iudgment on the applicants for loans; who would 
know of their family affairs, their credit recrjrds, their habits 
of living, to stiect those best fitted to succeed. 

Local supervision of lending is contemplated in any proj- 
eci the Administration may engage ufxm. There is an ex- 
pressed hope to avoid building yp a large bureau in Wash- 
ington . 

Another Ohio city where a successful ex])eriment might 
be made is Youngstown, That city, somewhat smaller than 
Dayton, is long and narrow, built along a river. It is a city 
largely of he^ivy industrit^ in wfiich mechanization is con- 
sianlly increasing. The NRA st-ems lo contemplate that, 
as the need for man p(,nver le^His, the number of work hours 
shall lessen; tliat the largest possible 
number of men shall be employed. We 
may get fewer hours without a lessen- 
ing of weekly pay or we may get re- 
duced incomes. In the latter case 
the advantage of subsistence home- 
steads is obvious. Reduced focxl bills 
help to take the place ai cash miss- 
ing from the pay envelope. In the 
cases where there is no loss of income, 
the problem is one of a better use of 
the eKtra time. The men who are most 
sincerely interested in the subsistence 
homeiitead plans are inclined to stress 
the social rather than the ewnomic 
factor, to kx)k ajxin them as leading 
to "a new way of living'* for America 
or at least for that part of America 
which works in factories and lives in 
crowded districts. 

Putting workmen on farmii 

AT the recent meeting of Professor 
Wils()n"s advisory committee, one in- 
dustrial project was of particuUir in- 
terest since it involved direct ciMviKia- 
tion of an individual industry. The 
tieo. A. Hormel Company, packers, ol 
Austin. Minn., a city of 12.(X)0, have 
already made some exi>eriments in 
helping their workmen to build op 
small home properties on which food 
can be raist^d. 7'hey would like gov- 
ernment help in extending that wwk. 

In fact, in the case* of small communitirs which center 
largely around one industry and stretch out into real farming 
country, the subsistence homestead has existed since the 
towns bi^gan tlumgh no one ever called it by that name. They 
just naturally had a garden **out back" w*here they raist^d 
vegetables to be eaten f rt*sh in summer and canned or stored 
for the winter. 

In New England, where industry and agriculture have 
always b*en pretty close neighbors, there has been a marked 
movement in recent years of both overalled and white aA- 



lared workers lo small farm?^ or homesteaiis within driving 
distance of the workshop m office. Three and four acre 
plots have rid the workman of much of his fear of unemploy- 
ment and have tided many a desk worker over the depression. 

Now it is pro|XJsed that the homestead administration set 
aside part of the S25,(XH),0<H) for this section, that individual 
loans be made to spread this movement. If such a project 
shculd be tried, loans might be on rather scattered plots of 
ground and the chance of any sort of instruction and super- 
vision of the working of the small farm would be less. Such 
an experiment would call for careful investigation of the 
borrower. It is probable that a boyhocxl on a farm would 
strengthen the applicant's chances. A wife whose youth was 
si>ent on the farm and who was wilhng to return to her early 
ways of living would help the applicant. 

Garden plots will help 
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Can a man raised in the city be made 
able or willing to raise his own food? 



ONE of the members of Mr. Wilson s National Advisory 
Committee is llayden B. Harris, of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. He has given much time and 
effort to the problem of the individual 
and the subsistence homestead. He be- 
lieves that S2/M)0 will provide a worker 
with a home and enough land to raise 
all his vegetables and some p«3ultry, 
and all this within a sliort distance 
of Chicago. Mr. Harris believes that 
three-quarters of an acre is sufficient 
and is proving it by some actual ex- 
periments in the Chicago area. 

A door-to-dfjor canvass in one sec- 
tion of industrial Chicago largely in- 
habited by foreign born or sons of for- 
eign born parents, showed a sunirising 
number of workmen who were not 
only interested in the idea but who 
had in actual cash* usually hidden in 
the house, the thousand dollars which 
Mr Harris feels is needed as a down 
j>ayment. 

One o( the projects that showed the 
need of a definition of subsistence 
homestead and of a clearer under* 
standing of what can and can not be^ 
done under the law came from the 
southeastern corner of Lfie ITnitedj 
States. In the Carol inas and Getirgia,,! 
in what is generally known as the Pied-I 
mont region, are large areas whichl 
have ceased to be profitable for cotton] 
growling. Yet the owner in the tenant J 
white or colored, knows little except 
cotton farmiiig and ctmlinues in an in- 
dustry which at bt^st yields him a mis- 
erable living. Why should not the 
Admintstratitm devote i>art of its elTorts and its S25j>(X),0tX} 
to helping these people to engage in a more sensible and 
more prtjfitable lyytQ of farming? 

Objections to this as part of a subsistence homestead pro- 
gram are obvious. In the first place the farm leaders say 
that anything which would bring added acreage into the| 
[>roduction of competitive crops ought to be dealt with by the| 
Department of Agriculture or by the Agricultural Adjust* 
ment Administration. It is hard to see how it would redistri- 
bote the overbalance of fxjpulaiion in industrial centers un- 
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META I J JC luster perpetually i^rowing dim has been a famil- 
iar sight from the day when beauty first admired itself in 
a mirror. By frequent rubbing the luster could be restored, but 
ahvays, wherever a bright surface is tarnished, some impairment 
of surface or of substance has taken place. The thing that shines 
holds an unclouded surface to the light. A sliining and unaltered 
surface denotes a substance unaffected from without. 



The stainless quality of objects made 
from U S S Chromium and Chromium- 
Nickel alloys, is an an outward si^ii 
of an inward grace. *^ Time and ex- 
posure will not impair them ; with age 
they will only be valued the more. For 
various uses of the arts and of industry, 



these alloys can be forged, drawn^ cast. 
Welded, rolled, pierced j and 4>tht rwise 
worked as desired. Correspondence is 
invited and careful advice as to specifi- 
cation will be jjiven by the subsidiary 
companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation that are named below; 



STAI]\LESS 

imd He€it Re^Min^ STEEIS 

AMERICAN SHEET AND UN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, . sti.tti md Light PUt« 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, - coid ftoK.d Strip sttti. Wire and Wirt Products 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Ptthburgh, , , - P|»|m, Bars md Stmi-Finljhtd Producli 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, . - Cars, Plarts. Special and Semi -Fin iihtd ProdMCb 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pimbursh, . . , . . p|p« «nd TybuUr Produdi 
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SUPER 

Illuminator 

Makes Vision 
Fast and Sure ! 

PRODUCTION INCREASES 
EY£ FATIGUE DECREASES 

EVERV act of □ business day is fifsf an 
eye acf! Uoaven gloring light — in- 
sgfficier>t ligh* — ofe conimofi causes of 
eyeitram, headache, poor vtsion, mental 
and physic al faligue* SoJeguard your 
eyes, relieve all eye stmin in reading or 
wofking with fheGuth Super-mumJnoJor. 
This luminous bowl indireci unit elimi- 
nates glare and produces efficienti 
UNfFORM hghfmg intensity. 

"Better Light — Better SigW 

Tests prove the GuJh Super-IIIudiinalor 
ihe most economical ond e FficJ en t~ pro- 
vides 20* t more lighf than other indirect 
Utures. Newly patented, ariroctively 
designed, unusually lov^ priced. For 
officer, stores, hospitalsi hotels, schools, 
homes. Send coupon for tnhrm&ttQn. 
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£6£3 W«thingt!on Avenye, St. Louis, Ma 
GfnffeincFt : 

Send fuffhrr infornaiion 4nd prices on Gu^h 

Supifi-tllumjnator- 



it wer- ' men wht) ctmld 

be kept tji. would not float 

into the cities in the hope o( work. 

Ilie subsistenct* homestead is no new 
thine Our t-arfv American villajtes were 

ids. But 
,1 made 

sjK'Cjalists. I he blacksrnali, who nhod 
horses and rai<!od vegetableii, becamt^ tlie 
mechanic in an automobile factory who 
did one thing T ' ' ' -lly. Can 
we turn the ai. lic back 

initi a mechanic larnur " IVihaps. Pro- 
fessor Wilson thinks we can and rhat 
the exixTiment should be tried. Presi- 
dent Rixjsevelt thinks we can, The idea 
has always been close to his heart. In 
his book. ■*Lxjt)king Forward," these pas- 
sagL*^ <Kcyr : 

Experiments have already been made in 
>4>Tne states looking lo a cloi^er reblion^ihip 
between industry and at:ricylture. These 
lake two forms— first, what may be called 
the brinf;ing of rural life lo indus^lry, ^iec- 
ond, the brinnin^: of industry tn aurinjliun" 
by the establtshment of small industrial 
plants in areas which art* now wholly given 
over to farming. 

in lhi> particular connection the State 
of Vennoni. th^ou^^h a splendid commission, 
seems to be taking the lead in ^'eking lo 
brinfi industry- to the agricukural reyions. 

For example, in a valley in Vermont a 
wood-turning farlor>^ for the making o( 
knobs for the lid^^ of kt*ttlcs has already 
been so succe^isful that the trend of the 
rural population to the city has bt^n defi^ 
nitely .slopped and the pfjpulalion of the 
valley fmd^ that it c^m profitably t^ngage 
in agriculture during the summer with a 
dehnite wage-earning capacity in iht* local 
factory- during ihe winter. 

Another example is that of um of the 
larger shoe manufaclurers established in 
a Xew York village. Many of the workers 
live in this village and many others live 
in the open country with in a radiui> of ten 
miles or more. . . . 

These eKpc*nments should and will be 
worked out in accordance with conditions 
which vary greatly in different section.^, i 
have said "by tile states ihemselves*' be* 
cause some of the state meihods of ap- 
proaching the prc)blL»m may not be econtjmi- 
cally sound in the light of future experi- 
ences, whereas others may point ihc way 
toward a definite national ^lution of the 
problems. . . . 

In stale economic planning, the ,slate 
need^? the sympathetic cooperation of the 
National Government, if only as an infor- 
mation-gathering body. The National Gov- 
emment can and should act as a clearing- 
house for all of the governors to work 
through. 

Perhaps the President set^ this new^ 
Subsistence Homestead Administration 
mainly as the information-gathering 
body, the clearing-house which he hoped 
to see developed. 

This vision of the bringinK together 
of the farm and the factory is an appeal- 
ing one. There are lew of us who. 
chained to a desk or a machine, do not 
at limes bng for land and grtrwmg 
things. Then what are the objections 
to it? 



gest IS u .'d 
tht - ^ Lise out ail- 
ment. A dty man is a city man, a 
mechanic is a mechanic, farming even 
a half -acre garden is a sjiecializt^d Irade. 
You can't take a man who has been 
brought up tfi hre^athe the air of fac- 
lorit*s and ' make him callable 

of raising ^ n interested in rais- 

ing ityod. To which the prfiponenls of 
the subsistence homestead say: 

"It has Ixx^n done here and there, by 
individuals and by ' 'oujis. Let*s 
give il a little bro.L H it fails 

well admit il. but at leasi we can try. 

"Don't forget ihal many American 
workers and workers' wives had farm 
training in their youth." 

A ^trond argument is: In a country 
already suffering from agricuhural iiver- 
prt)ducti<m, in a country where raisers 
of fo(xj are already struggling for a liv- 
ing, why add to their dilTiculties? 
To this ihr answer comes: 
*'This is not an economic threat to 
the farmer or iVie merchant The amount 
raised will not. for many years if ever, 
bulk large in the prtxluction and dis- 
tribution tif the nation's food. Moreover, 
as the s>lan progres^k^^s and if it succeeds, 
it will bring Si>mL* farmers into crafts- 
manship as a part 'time occupation/' 

To the farm temporarily 

A THIRD point is raised: isn't there 
already going on a "back to the farm" 
movement and a decent rahzat ion of in- 
dustry? Shouldn't Iht^se l?e allowed ttj 
take their course and not be artificially 
slimulated? 

The answer to the firsl qui^tion is 
"yes." 

Tliere has been a move back to the 
farm but there is no pror^f that it is 
a jxiTmanent move. There is reason to- 
believe that most of it is dei>ression- 
caused. The young man and young 
woman w^ho sought, found, and lost a 
job in the city have gone back to the 
family farm where fcKjd and shelter wx»re 
certain. This movement may rever; 
w^ilh a return of good business. Ther 
has also been a move of city folk t 
country places in a search for cheafie 
hving. Not long ago Jared Van Wage- 
nen, a farmer in Schoharie County . Ne. 
York* wrote me: 

"As an illustration of how the amn- 
try is actually filling up. 1 might tell 
you that in this hamlet as the result of 
school a^ntralization we have an un- 
used schu)l house but it is now (by 
special grace of the trustees j occupied 
by 3 family of six members. It seemed 
to be literally the only vacant shelter in 
our countryside. We seem actually to 
have a housing shortage— surely the 
first one that the rural districts have 
known since the Civil War," 

Whatever decentralization of indus- 
try has been going on has xmA bet^n 
primarily to diange the living conditions 
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of the workman, to make a producer of 
food as well as of manufactured prod- 
ucts- In fact, not much is known of this 
movement or whether it can be called 
a decent raJiEat ion. 

Some four years ago the Department 
of Commerce published a monograph 
by Tracy E. Thompson of the Bureau 
of the Census called "Location of M anu- 
factures: 1899-1929." That study leads 
to this conclusion r 

Despite the tendency toward nmnufac- 
turing decentralizatioop generally observ^a- 
ble in the staiif^iics presenied in this report, 
industry remains quite highly concentrated 
in large urban centers. The dinpersion which 
has occurred consists principally of expan 
sion into areas adjoining the dominant 
population and industry centers, rather than 
into the thousands of smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

In short, a move toward lower land 
values and perhaps cheaper housini; 
without leaving accepted marketing cen- 
ters and sources of labor. 

Small cities are favored 



A STUDY of "industrial Development 
in the United States and Canada" made 
in 1926 and 1927 by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the Metro- 
[K>litan Life Insurance Company 
reached these among other conclusions: 

Arbitrarily setting a population of 50.- 
OCK) a dividing line between the larger 
and smaller aim, the survey established 
the fact that the branches and relocations 
were divided nearly equally between these 
iwo types of cities, but that approximately 
three- fourths of the new local plant?* were 
established in ihe larger cities. . . . 

While the larger cities are still getting 
the majority of all new plants of all kinds, 
I he icndenry in favor of smaller cities h 
rather prDnounced. Growth of the indus- 
trial Huburban lo^m around the larger 
cities h a reminder of this trend. . . » 

The migration or the physical shiftinE 
of industry is not the factor in indujitrial 
j;rov\'th which many thought. Most of the 
development ha^ come from the establish- 
ment of new k>cal industries and the 
ling up of branches in order to tune in on 
ihe marketing situation. 

This survey of the Metropolitan 
listed, in order of elTiciency, 16 reasons 
for location of plants. Markets ranked 
first and I ivinj? conditions tenth. 

Briefly, the protKHit'nts of this form 
of movement to the land have no de^^ire 
to make us a nation of a^{ricuUorists a> 
we were 50 or 6f) years ago; they do not 
see the farm supplantinij the factory: 
I hey do see a new and a kindlier way of 
living for the factory worker : do see an 
adfit^d way of making his hfe secure, 
f^arely can a man trying to bring up a 
I a only even on the wage scale of half a 
dozen years ago put by enough to tide 
him tiver three or even two years of un 
i-mployment With even an acre under 
cultivation he can face that specter witli 
some ho|>e. 




.0 DAY'S competition places a 
heavier task on your package than 
ever before. It most do a strong 
seUing job. 

But at the same time, packaging 
production costs must be kept at a 
minimum. 

To meet both of these requirements 
calls for expert knowledge embracing 
not only the sales angles of packag- 
ing, but the produeUon problems 
as weU, This is where the Package 
Maehiner)' Company has given valu- 
able as^sistanee to others^ and may he 
able to help you. 

T!ie packages iUustraled above are 
but a few of the wide range of well- 
known products wrapped on _ 
our machines. In developing 
these machines we ]m\c hud to 
solve many dilTicult problems 
peculiar to the various prod- 
ucts. It was necessary to de- 
velop a wide variety of package 



styles. Ttie machines had to be de* 
signed to handle various kinds of 
wrapping material — Cellophane, 
printed paper wrappen*»glas5sine, foil, 
waxed paper, etc. And in the majority 
of ea&es the co!^t of producing the 
package was an important factor. 

Thh hroad e3£perit;ncc, actjuireU In inctl- 
ing & great variety of net^d^ of the It^^iiuig 
package gooJd manufacturers, is at yout 
latsrviiie* h may rrsuh in a fundamental im* 
provcuieiil in ihe sales appe^il i.#f your pfuij- 

ca3t$. ^ hy not luak into it furthi.T? Mail 
ilie coupon for complete information. 

Paeka||e Mao bin cry <',(>iii[mny 

Spriuji^firhl, !VtttH»». 
t*<-tf rburuixttbi KnitliitiLlE Bakrr Prrkioa* I. id. 
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Questions which Puzzle Employers 

Lcibor and Code EnforcemeiU Provisions Causing Uncertainty 



"T^WtWO ihiriRS most ix*n>lexing to 
'ikj industry in its t-Oorts to readju^^l 

▼ it^ ways of dump busint-Jis under 
the NRA codes are; 

First: What mri of organizatUm of 
employees most we deal with under u^c- 
uon 7 fa) of the Recovery Act? Are 
we facitiR a compiete or nearly complete 
unionisation of ial»r in this cnuntry? 

Second: How are the provisions of 
the codes to Ix* enforced? To what ex- 
tent will industry be left to KOvern it- 
self? W!iat is the likelih^Kxl of govern 
ment control of government [Kjlicing of 
the codes^ 

As to the first, there can be little 
doubt of the attitude and the ho^^es of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Unionization complete unionization- 
has always bt?en its goal. That goal 
secerns nearer under the codi^ than it 
has for years. For one thing the unions 
are, after a fK-riod of lean yearSp rejoic- 
ing in a growing membership. The 
Federation at its recent meeting in 
Washington reported as of August 31, 
1933. a membership of 2J2t5.un(l the 
lowest since 1916, but that didn't take 
into account the revival that began with 
the NRA and reemployment. The last 
few months have set^n an increase of a 
million and a half or two million, and 
the Federation is talking now of 25,- 
OCXWK) members. It is probably think- 
ing of lO.OfD.OOO as an attainable goal. 

That number would be a great politi- 
cal ffjfce. but it need not and probably 
will not lead to the formation of an 
American Latjor Party. The usual res- 
olution proposing such a party was in- 
troduced at the convention, but with 
little prosi>ect of adoption. At present 
the Federation is a Rtx>sevelt i>arty. as 
in war days it was a Wilsim party. 

Union labor, with more men and 
more money, is going to make the 30 
hour week one of its chief objectives. 
And» it will insist, that 30 hour week 
shall not be accompanied by any cor- 
responding wage reduction. 

The 30 hour week is asked not only 
as an immediate necessity to relieve 
existing unemployment but as a per- 
manent policy to prevent unemployment 
in the future - to counter-balance the 
growing mechanization of industry. 
Union labor leaders will present figures 
to you to show that if our factories as a 
whole operatt^ with full forcts lem than 



30 hours a week, even for 20 hours a 
week, the resulting production would 
be ample t' ^ :ill existing consump- 

tive want> ' i miry , They will sup 

plement these figures with others to 
show that the value of industrial out- 
put in this country has increased so 
much more rapidly than the pay rolls 
that it is plain that the consumiHive 
capacity of the worker is not keeping 
pace. 

Taking up unemployment 

TMH i>oint of view of union tabor is 
alsfj that when any industry, either in- 
dividually or as a group, so increases 
its production that fewer work hours 
are necessary, it is the duty of the in- 
dustry to lake care of the men who 
might bt* displacrd and that the right 
way to take care of them is by shorten- 
ing work hours without reducing wagt*s. 

This labor point of view seems to be 
based on an assumption that overpro- 
duction is always "just around the cor- 
ner" and that unless we limit working 
time we shall always have more goods 
than we can use. This belief is open to 
doubt. Here is a statement on the sub- 
ject from the National City Bank 
BuUelin edited by George E- Roberts: 

In the declaration of policy which begins 
lhj!i Act, NIRA. a number of worthy ob- 
jects are named, but there is one which 
really is all-inclusive, lo wit, "to promote 
the fullest possible utilization of the pres- 
tni productive capacity oi the industries.** 

When this [a arcomplished it will mean 
that all trade is in full volume, thai em- 
ployment and purchasioK fxjwer are re- 
stored and thai products and senices of 
all kinds are readily passing into consump- 
tion, , , . 

The declaration of policy indicates a be- 
lief that compiete employment of present 
industrial capacity can be obtained. . . . 

Fears of excessive productive capacity 
are unfounded, provided the new organiza- 
tion is able lo achieve the goal of balanci'd 
relations, and, while the scheme of spread- 
ing work can be justified as a means of 
tiding o%'er a dis«irdered situation, there 
will be no need for ii when order is restored, 
More<.>ver, there is danger that minimum 
wage-rate^i fixed with reference to a short 
work week may have the effect of increas- 
ing costs, and thus prove an obsiaiie to re- 
covery. In so far as the argutnent lor the 
sliort week is based upon the theory thai 
without ii full employ molt cannot be had 



for the working poptjkiu s.. faltacimiH 
The only rnndiiHin iiece^jyiry w iuW cmpltiy 
ment is baksr ' ' 'lonslups and the He* 
coverv Act * 'ks to accomphsli ihii 

by 'I. i^i Uu' industries, . . . 

, while in certain industries 
30 hours a wc*ek might Ix- enough, that 
would by rK) means be true in all It may 
tje that if all the bitumitvous miners got 
:^l htiurs work a wtvk, we sliould have 
all the coal we net^ded. but it by n-) 
means follows that if the cotton textile 
workers were litniled lo 30 hours we 
should have all the cotton goods, and 
no one is proii«>sin(j that we can make 
textile w<jrkers out of surplus coal miners. 

Union hbtn will carry on its fight tor 
the 30 hour week m two ways, first by 
urging through its represent at ivts at the 
code hearings the inclusion of a 30 hour 
wet*k clause in all codes; second, by 
pri*ssing uimju the Congress an amend ► 
ment to the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act which shall make the liO hour 
week compulsory in all codes. Whether 
the Cc»ngress would approve such a pro- 
ix)sa! is doubtful. It is a radical de- 
parture from .American traditions 

A drive for shorter hours 

WHILE 1 have said that the 31) hour 
week is i:Mi?rhaps the chief thought of 
the Federation's leaders, it does not 
mean a policy of **30 hours or nothing." 
There will be a continued drive under 
the codes to force shorter hours whether 
the result be 40 instead of 48 or 36 in- 
stead tii 40. So one knows tx^ter than 
the union leaders that compromise is 
one road tt* victory. 

Meanwhile the new accessions to 
membership are not an unmixed bless- 
ing to the Federation. The new uni<ms 
and the new members are ht>t -headed. 
They want to win all at once. Result, 
an almost unprecedented number of 
strikes beginning in May of this year. 
Strikes ret>f>rted to the Department of 
I^bor averaged 72 in eacli of the first 
four months of the year. Then the rec- 
ord runs: 

May 133 
June 134 
July 165 
August 23i rmcomplete 

September figures will probably show 
no improvement. 
This is a situation which the older 
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WHY is the relay the fastest race that's run? 
Because the distance is broken among 
several runners. Each man can make faster time 
than if he had the whole distance to run alone. 

It's the same with running a business. Seldom 
can the same sales plan, the same merchandising 
idea* the same package^ carry a product 
forward at top speed throughout its entire his- 
tory. Conditions change. So do consumers' tastes 
and desires. Just as spent runners pass the baton 
or "buck'' to fresh runners — so^ periodically, a 
vigorous new package must take the place of one 
which has run its span. 

How long have you had your present package? 
Is it time to change? Is there a new one — or some 



improvement on your old one— which would do 
a better selling job? The new technique of pack- 
aging is too important to ignore. You owe it to 
your business and its future to find out what the 
developments— and the opportunities — are. 

From the American Can Company, you can get 
the complete, current picture of today's pack- 
aging opportunities — and of what sales-produc- 
ing packaging ideas are available for your 
product. The same vision, resourcefulness, and 
skill which made possible so much of modern 
packaging are available to you without cost in 
making your own package more productive. We 
invite you to use Canco knowledge, counsel and 
help. We think you will find it profitable* 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



230 PARK AVENUE 
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^ tie codes or ensuring "compliance"' 
Vith them. ^"Compliance." it should be 
noted, is the chosen word of the recovery 
administration; "enforcement" savors of 
compulsion. 

Self-government by industry chiefly 
through its trade associations, with a 
minimum of government regulation, was 
the goal to which most of the men who 
signed the codes looked forward. "Poiic- 
ing*' is an objectionable word to busi- 
ness, but I use it to describe the primary 
work of watching for and reporting 
violations. 

In that sense industry would expect 
to police itself, A manufacturer who 
has reason to believe that a competitor 
is selling below cost, if that be a for- 
bidden practice, would bring his case 
before a committee of his trade associa- 
tion set up to hear such complaints. 
That committee would make every 
effort to get at the truth and to bring 
about compliance by the offender. Only 
as a last resort would a case be taken out 
of the hands of the trade association and 
into the hands of any "code authority" 
to be named by the Recovery Adminis- 
tration and then perhaps up to the Ad- 
ministration itself. 

Meanwhile, a committee of trade 
association executives, at the suggestion 
of the Recovery Administration, is work- 
ing out a plan which it i^ hoped will 
assure the greatest possible measure of 
seif-government for industry and give 
the trade association its proper place in 
the effort "to eliminate unfair competi- 
tive practices/' 

That quotation is from the Recovery 
Act and it should not be forgotten that 
another purixise of the Act is "to pro- 
vide f<jr the general welfare by promot- 
ing the organization of industry for the 
purpose of cfioperative action among 
trade groups/' J, W. B, 
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lET YOUR PRINTER . . . AND YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 




SPEED THE NEWS 



OVERNIGHT CHANGES 



Wl 



iini 



MY COMPANION said. "See that fel- 
low turniniJ into the railroad station? 
That's old Bill White. Cattle and grain 
dealer. Does a fair business, but he 
seldom keeps a customer more than five 
years. He*s a whiner, 

"Suppose he buys a lot of barley, 
ffe'll agree to pay so many cents a 
bushel if the grain is all right- Then, 
when it is delivered, he invariably finds 
wmethin^ wrong with a few bags and 
claims he should not pay full price for 
them. 

ile ll ask the farmer to take a cut 
of a dollar on the lot. The farmer gen- 
crally gives in, 

"Bill dot;s that on every deal to pick 
up a few extra dollars. A customer will 
stand it only about long, Loss of 
steady custmners is I he jx*nalty Bill 
pays for whining/'- R. F. 



How to tell everyone 
about thenij quickly I 

EXCITING DAYS, llir Thiiijx^ 
are happening, changing . . . 
(jften overnight. New priees • . • new 
eodef? HI effect , . . new trade jirac^ 
ii<'e&, Alimist every (lay there's iieii^ 
tliat your salesmen, your entire nr- 
garnVation, your prosjieets, your rn-- 
toiners havi* tu know about. 

71 le way to get this news to them 
hot off the ^rifhlle to make full um*. 
of your ofliee duplieatiii|: inarliine or 
I lie facilities of your ItK-al h'n4T>lio|i. 
But to keep J I from looking' likt- a 



AMMER- V 



YES SIF 
WRITE HAMMEr 
Mill FOR THOSE 




"hurry-up joir' — l*e sure these mes- 
sages arc on IlumintTinill Miineo* 
graph Pa|jtT» A>k )our prinitT to 
print an extra supply of letterheads 
*>r a 8[M'rial heading on flarnniennill 
M iiiit*u|;raplK It has theerarkle and 
a{i]M^araii( e of cjuulily ; \m\> real char- 
arler into your iiiesriage. \ ou ean 
sign your name in ink ^^itlioiU a trat^e 
of lilurriog, \ cm can e%en era^e oil 
llanmiermill Mimeogra[)li and re- 
write neatly- 

llannnermill Mimeograph will ruti 
thningli duplirating t-tjutpmriiL at 
high sjK^eds, YouHl In*ar no coni- 
platni^^ aluHJi s^nuidging or ojierating 
Urmlik\>^. 

Let llammermill ^[imeograph 
sjMHMi the newi* *»f ehangej^ in \nnr 
Im-ine^s^ — and still <'<>ii%ey the ri^ht 
inipre«^!%ion of your firm. 



MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 

Vt Y T It I: M A K 1^ H ^ t> V H K M \\ J, l\ \\ \ 1. 1. ln iM> 



IF TOU USE MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 

%ki- iri\iti^ >nii In [i-^i flam- 
nit-rinili \l]iitiMi^ra|ili. Stftiply 
ttiiiil iKe CiUijHiti fiif u frvv 
lO<J-sKiTt park up' ti-U<'rlK*iitf 
gkr, >A Hh it %iit| st^nd joii 
a i]t*w |>i>rtG4ii> iH iii<^ wlidt 
ffiillv ran lif* iliuir MiiXi a 
giMid miiniHiifriijiK |iiijM*r, lV*;t 
1 1 u HI rttt' r lit i II Ml III i-i »^ r ii \\h 
ivilh a rriiLitar rim uiiJ l'oiei- 
parr rc»fih<t. 



1 1 iHHJ -M lill L PAPkM Com i H I . V.Tir, 1 VfinA. 

•Ii*^rt Irt-l |ivi« Harr i*f n JiiKltrrtiiill .Mtlnn>» 

f tintiinoiir jitlif^il vr<rt-L. I Srtil frf^ 
dii vi.liivrr ill idr f iiiuij ^!t4ir<u llutiudr 



M .ik.r' ttntl m>Hl^l uf iiiiti'ltiiM^- 




Developments in Distrihution 



WHATE VER changes retail or other codes may 
make in distribution, individual initiative 
and enterprise must still remain the decisive 
factor in success or failure in this field 



\ ('»ROUP of eastern uiiliiits pro- 
/ mnle*i deciric-range sales through 
^ 'eleciric kitchen bridge parties." A 
salesman asks an elertric-ranjje u^ier to ar- 
range a bridRc party for 12 to 16 gut-stiv On 
rhe date set a demonsiraior arrives at the 
hostess* home several hours before the 
jjUEsts, wiih nereH-siaTy cooking equipment, 
foad^tuffn, card tables Hntludin^j om of 
the new electric tables ^ wore pads, cards, 
etc The demonstrator cooks the food and 
d\m serves it if no maid is a%^ailable. Guests 
are invited into the kitchen during the af- 
ternoon where the demonstrator diswnjssea 
electric cookery. Names and address of 
the giiests are lurned over to the salesunan 
who arranKed the party. During a three- 
month period sales were made to five per 
cent of the prospects thus obtained. 



TOl'RS and visiting liours at Cincinnati's 
large factories, piickini; houses, etc, are 
advertiM>d by a Cincinnati utiUiy as a 
means of promolin^ ^itreet-car rides. Car 
cards provide information concerning the 
plant *i aitd the routes by which they may be 
reached — via street car. of course. 



A WASHINGTON newspaper recently 
utilised messenger boys to build circula* 
tion. They carried this "teleeram" to pros- 
pective subscribers: "If invited by return 
messen^^er The Wa^Jiington Post will be at 
your door every morning befofe seven 
o'clock stop. ..." A business reply card was 
also enclosed, i^tvinK rates, etc. 



AI.L-EXPF:NSE tours to Chicago's A Cen- 
tury of Progress were offered by a St. Louis 
furniture i^lore on the deferred -payment 
plan. Takers were permitted to see ^X^t fair 
and pay for it, together with a servnce 
charge* later. 

# 

LIMITED parking space has led a down* 
town grocer in Toledo to advertise "curb 
service/* "Just make up your food list and 
phone your order," customers are advised. 
' It will be personally filled and delivered 
to your car by an attendant when you call." 



WHEN business didn^t come to a 
Chaitanot>ga brake-lininj^ establishment, the 
proprietor decided to lake his service to 
businesij. He solicited owners of fleets of 



trucks, telling them that he would bring 
his equipment to their garages rather than 
make them bring their trucks to his. The 
fleet ouTiers liked the idea stj well that sale?^ 
increased more than 25 per cent— and ex- 
penses declined 11 pt^r cent. 



AX ILLINOIS store, advertising a recent 
5^k\ dramatized the long-we^iring qualities 
of its bed ^eets by reproducing the picture 
of a sleeping child of fiix, "She 11 be nine 
iK'fore you'll even have lo think of buying 
new sheets/' the caption ran> An Oklahoma 
store promoted sheet sales by reproducing 
statements from ten local institutions 
(hotels, etc/) as to the length of time they 
had used the particular brand One had 
been usin(r it for more than 17 years. 



.\ TEXAS store spurs the .sale of china 
by hand-lettering the date and the pur- 
chasers name on each piece. "The buyer 
looks on this as giving her a sort of im- 
mortality." points out a store official "She 
knows that in future years her grandchil- 
dren will point to her name and say: 'My 
grandmother first owned this.' " 



A LARGE mail-order house which also 
operates a department- store chain has, as 
an experiment, rented the entire basement 
of an independent department store in 
Stroudsburg. Fa. In the rented space the 
company will install electrical gixids, house- 
ware, hardware^ tire and paint departments. 



A GROrP of Detroit automobile dealers 
recently arranged a no\'el hook-up with a 
Detroit department store during a special 
sale staged by the latter. Two cars were 
given away daily by the store, which de- 
voted a large section of one of its floors to 
a special display of the car, with automobile 
salesmen in attendance. The store's sales 
people were offered three per cent com- 
mission for leads later ch^td by the auto 
salesmen. Homeward-bound choppers carr>^- 
ing purchases from the store were given 
free rides in car^ provided by the dealers 
and driven by tlieir men. Further demon 
strations and sales- grew out of this ser- 
vice. 



EMPLOYEES of a southern pants and 
overall manufacturing company, through 



their union, have shared half and half witl\ 
the company the expense of two recent 
advertismg camjiaigns. Through this co- 
operation the company was enabled lo stage 
a campaign last spring and a (cw weeks 
ago to carr>' a "message to working men" 
from its own employees to the effect that 
their wages ( already above the NHA mini* 
mum) had been increa.scd. that their work- 
ing conditions were good and that "natural- 
ly in our work we have trii'd lo do the best 
job any one could do. \\'e are a part t)f our 
company. . , . We wouldn't turn out a piece 
of shoddy work ... it wouldn't be fair to 
our employers . . . and it wouldn't be fair 
to you fellow workers . , Similarly, the 
employees' organization of a Pennsylvania 
tobacco company recently voted a substan- 
tial contribution to tht-^ company's adver- 
tising appropriation in appreciation of that 
companv's prompt signing of the blanket 
NRA code. 



CARTOON advertising is given a novel 
twist by a Denver cartoonist. He utilises a 
standing head, "Didja Know?" and illus- 
trates in paid space novel facts concerning 
local businesses and business men. The ad 
vertisements usually n.m three columns 
wide, seven inches deep. Each is devoted 
excki.sively to one firm, and space is .sold 
to a different firm each da v. 



NEW packages: Tomatoes indi^nduaJly 
wrapped in transparent cellulose are being 
marketed, ... A New York packer is offer- 
ing link sausages in covered rustic crocks 
(12 to a crock and packed in lard). . , . 
Peanut butter has joined the parade of 
vacuum-packed products, ... A waterproijf 
meat wrapping paper on which meat recipt»s 
are printed is offered butchers. . . . Wo< icten 
cases for shipping whiskey may be sup- 
planted by a new, light, pilfer -proof paper- 
board case. . . . There's als4i a new collapsi- 
ble display- deli very beer box in colored, 
corrugated pafx*r v\hich holds three or six 
bottles, keeps glas^ from touching glass. , . . 



ODD LOTS; A manufacturer of a chtxxi- 
fate-and-malt kyod drink is offering youth- 
ful colleclors a n<»vel premium— a piicket 
of stamps with each can. . . . Successful 
bottling of fresh lemon juice has bet;n 
announced by two California firms. . . , Old 
sliirts were accepted as trade-ins on new 
ones during an Oklalioma store's sale 20 
cents were allowed for the worn shirts, 
which were later given to chanty, . . . 
A new dry sease>ning base for French saJud 
dressing is offered, it's only necessary to 
add water, salad oil and vinegar. , . . 
Labelled bananas are appearing on the mar- 

^^'^ - Pavl H. Hayward 

Editor'!? Notk Further information rm 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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BUILD WITH--- 



FACTS 



In construction or reconstruction, the 
builders must work with facts. No guess- 
work or vague theories in the planning 
of a modern bridge — or a modern busi- 
ness. Today's conditions must be met 
with today's figures- And, in the quick 
furnishing of accurate figures, Interna- 
tional Business Machines excel. 

The International Method of Punched 
Card Accounting furnishes a dependable 
source of accurate information. The 
punched tabulating cards form a per* 
manent, unalterable record. This record 
will automatically yield tabulations — 
give you an up-to-the-minute picture 
of any phase of your business. It 
brings positive control by providing 




more reports in less time — for less money. 
Let us show you how International Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines can 
simplify your accounting procedures 
without altering your present set-up. A 
complete demonstration awaits you at 
any of our sales offices. No obligation. 

International Business Machines are to- 
day serving government and business in 
79 different countries. These machines 
include International Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines, International Time 
Recorders and Electric Time Systems, 
International Industrial Scales, Dayton 
Moneyweight Scales and Store Equip- 
ment, Electromatic Typewriters, Radio 
Typewriter Systems. 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS^MACHINES CORPORATION 



GENERAL OFFICES, 270 6 ROAD WAY. NEW YORK, N, Y. BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 

IV hen wrttinsj ta yatir foruf di-ttlrr /'^rtt.tif mfution Xrttian'j: Bvstness 




In Every Foot of 

REPUBLIC 

TRANSMISSION BELTING 



BUILT for all types of belt trammiv 
sion j the many brands of Republtc 
Belting have for over thirty years rep 
resented the standard of quality, Hign- 
esc grade materials^ scientilic processes 
and ejd^austive loboratOfy tests assure 
that every foot of their length meets 
our rigid specifications. 

Republic Belts are noted for high ten* 
sile strength and flexibility with mini- 
mum stretch and low slippage. Smooth 
operation, greater pulling power, long 
life and ability to withstand heavy 
overloads are results which guarantee 
the utmost satisfaction and economy. 

Our engineers will gladly >HR^ 
assist you in the solution of 
your transmission problems. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUMGSTOWH, OHIO 

J^aderslup in 'fhlicii, Prcrfkicl 
and Ifierformoiice. 




Inflation 60 Years Ago 



ROBINSON CRl'SOES MONEY/' by Dasi a A Wdi . a un. 
fiscal exixTt. pictures the inhahitrint*^ (4 Rnhm^m CnjsiX' « l^Umd w 

3 iiv i>ana 

c* . . . h miRtil 

be comidered an vxctliinl satire on the errors of American money imkers. hut 
let's take it for what it purports to be an argument against uns4»und cunency, 
This bcxik, written as a timely arKyment. was published in IHTG Again timely, 
it wa*^ republisht^l in 1892. And now for the ihird lime in Titl ytars it^ argu 
ments. quoit'd btlow in part, an^^wer many of the monetary felibhes of lUv day. 



yC/OS CRt'SOE S i5;bnd, gold be 
canu% without act of the legisla- 
ture, the common standard of 
value and medium of i • Being 

easily divi>iible and (io> .u rman 

ence, it was suitable as a nKclmm of ex- 
change. 

"The purchasing f>ower was at first 
by no means fixed or con^stant. So long 
as there wa^ but a small quantity of 
gold, il^^ purchaiiing jKJwer was large. 
As the quantity extracttiJ from the 
rocks or washed from the sands became 
greater, its purchasing jxiwer or value 
decreased. But, curiously, an abundant 
suf' ' not continue. When the read- 
ily : dejiusils became exhausted, 

the conditions determining the supply of 
gold became altogether difTerent. On the 
one hand, there was no lack of gold. 

"But, on the other hand, ex|>erience 
proved that to collect any very consid- 
erable quantity of the metal required 
the expenditure, not only of a vast 
amount of labor, but also of many other 
commodilit*s, The people who, at the 
outset, abandoned their vari- 
ous occupations and betook 
themselves to digging gold, 
soon learned that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the results of a day's 
lab(}r tltus employed purchasc^d 
no more of useful or desirable 
commodities than the results 
of a simitar amount of labor 
exerted in other occupations/* 

Gold^s value became stable 



MANY workers, accordingly, 
went back to their old t^icciipa- 
lions and "the supply of gold 
fell off, and, the demand for it 
remaining about the same, its 
purchasing power gradually in- 
creased, until the result of an 
average day s labor in digging 
gold was found to buy more 
than the result of an average 
day s labor in other occupa- 
tions. As sof>n as this was ob- 
served, an additional supply of 



labor went back to gold-mining, and 
continut*d to follow it. until an t*qualiza^ 
tion of results from effort m gold-dig- 
ging and effort in othet aiding 
emplfiyments wa*5 again i d. 

"Tliis inti-rchange of L-mpioyments 
and c^qualizaiion of rt?sults from lalior 
went <in. year by year, until at last the 
people, as it were by instinct, found out 
that a given quantity of gt>ld repre 
senied more jMTmanently a given 
amount of certain grade or kind of hu- 
man labtir or effort than any other one 
substance. The moment this fact be- 
came api^arent, the tx-ople on the island 
for ihf lirst time al^io clearly i^^rceived 
that gold, in add it inn to the universal 
exchange quality or purchasmg fMiwer 
whidi it had bi^fore natutally actiuired. 
from the circumstance that everyljody 
from the time of its fust discovery 
wanted it. had further acquired two 
other attributes, which htled it. above 
ail things else, to serve as money. First, 
it had become a measure or standard of 
value, by %vhich, as by a yard stick, the 




Doubling the volume of currency left trade 
and labor in the same position 



- • ORDER • ■ ■ 
REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 
rROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 



IFArii ttvitinff pirmse mtnti&n X<iH<fH*t Business 
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E TO. PLEASE 
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Scarcely a day passes— sometimes scarcely 
an hour in the day^ — that you do not go visit- 
ing by telephone. It is truly the magic carpet 
that transports you, quickly and easily, to 
places you would like to be and people you 
would hke to see. 

\Mio can estimate the value of the telephone 
in the daily lives of millions of men and women 
- . . in time and money saved j in increased 
efficiency, in security and priceless help in 
time of need! 

Con tac t J CO m m u n i c a t i o n 5 swift 
interchange of ideas — these benefits the 




modern world offers you. The telephone 
one of the chief instruments by which you 
can seize them. With it at your elbow you are 
ready for what may come— for opportunity, 
for emergency J for the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in your lite* 

Within the next twenty- four hours, sixty 
million telephone calls will be made over Bell 
System wires — each a separate, individual 
transaction, complete in itself. Yet your own 
calls will go through as quickly and effi- 
ciently as if the entire system had been 
built especially for you. 



A M E K 1 C A N T E L E P H O N E AN D T E L E G R A P H C O M P A N Y 
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**lluy Xofliing 
bul tll4>^ 

?«i(ii\\iii:!iiT 

• TimIu^, ciirc-^rul litiyt'rH — JmjiJi hkr^r 
r4>r|iiirfitif>ii!^ jfriiJ imii% i«i tiul^^ — < nrt' dr- 
mutHlin^ ^i|||JllIJJlr*i^ iti Hu-ir iii.surum'C 
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THE TRAVELER 

The trdvclfcfr who carries c*ii>h is on 
perpetual guard duty. If he tries to 
cash personal checks, he ts often em^ 
barrassed. Travelers Cheques elim- 
inate the fear of loss and are accepted 
without question. 
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comparative value of all other com 
modhies might be measured or esti- 
mated. Second, that its value or pur- 
chasing power was more constant and 
contiauously inherent in itself, even un- 
der circumstances when the value of 
most other commodities would be de^ 
stroyed, than other C'M.^ninrlitit's 

A btessiiig for tJie poor 

'"BY no jxirtion of peopl island 
was the last attribute rtv ■> much 

in the light of a blt^*virig as by the poor 
old men and women. As a itentTal rule, 
they earned but little more than sufficed 
to supjxrrt them, and they were there- 
to always naturally very anxious lest 
what little they saved should be im- 
paired in value or made worthless by 
keeping, before the time when they 
might esj>ecially need it /' 

Written for greenback days but criti- 
cal of our present gold clause legislation 
is this: 

"Next came the ccinsideration of the 
laws regulating the exchanges and the 
use of money. Some people wantt^d laws 
enacted that when any person had 
bought commodities and services of an- 
other » and had promised to pay for 
them after a time, he 
might fully discharge the 
obligation by tendering 
that which the State said 
was money no matter 
whether in the meantime 
the persons in charge of 
the mint had, for any 
reasons, taken out one- 
half the valuable gt>Ul in 
thu coins, and substi- 
tuted in its place com- 
paratively worthless lead. 

**But. to the honor of 
the islanders, these prop- 
ositions met with little 
favor. They said. 'We 
mean to be an honest and 
also a free people; and, 
therefore, everyone in 
buying or selling shall 
do exactly what he had 
agreed to doi unless, by 
reastm of some unfore- 
seen or unavoidable cir- 
cuiBstances, he is abso- 
lutely unable to perform 
his agreement or con- 
tract; And they said, 
further, that if anyone 
receives commodities and 
services, and promises to 
give, five years or five 
minutes afterward, in return, an aj^reed- 
upon quality and quantity of gold, 
wht^t, codfish, or cabbages, it shall be 
considered, as in truth it is. dishonest 
to attempt to discharge the obligation 
by offering pig-iron in the place of gold, 
fwm or beans in the i>lace of wheat, 
softshell crabs in the place of codtish, 
or pumpkins in the place of cabbages/' 



This little islands real troubles 
started after a war in which the Govern- 
ment had issued "bluebacks" non-in- 
terest bearing government notes strik- 
inglx :r Civil W'ar gn^t^nbacks and 

the '(MWX) authorized in our m- 

flation law — which resembled the is- 
lands old gold currency. The difference 
livas that their former currency was 
certificates representing actual defiosits 
of gold while the new "bluebacks" were 
evidenctu of debt. 

"The pefiple^ however, did not see 
this; and by reason of not seeing it they 
continued to accef>t and regard the 
promises to pay, which represc*nted loss 
and destruction, as the same thing as 
money, and naturally also as wealth; 
and as the creation and issue of this 
sort of money or wealth increased as 
destruction increased, they finally, one 
and all, concluded that the m«)re and 
faster they dt^troyed, the richer they 
should all be: and that, by a happy 
series of accidents, they had at last 
"solved that great prtiblem which the 
world had m long been anxious about 
-of how to eat your cake and at the 
fame time keep it. 

Undoubtedly one great reason which 
encouraged the people of the island in 




Congress solved a milk shortage 
would not drink the Hat milk 



their delusion was the circumstances 
that the Government promises to pay, al- 
thou^h they had ceased to represent 
accumulation or a defmite equivalent of 
any thing in particular, did not thereby 
cease to be instrumentalities for effect- 
ing exchanges. On the contrary, they 
continued to constitute great labor-sav- 
ing machines, performing a work in thf 
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NKW colored aluininvim . . . xew tire cords and 
fabrics . . . new printing papers . . . xew computing, 
printing, dictating, tabulating, duplicating macliines 
. . . 3fEW types of insurance policies . . . ivew cellu- 
lose yarn . . . new designs in steel buildings . . . 
NEW lubrication systems . . . new automatic 
elevators ... new products pressed from steel . . . 

NEWS from the advertising pages — news that means money to you 

Every month these pages bring you ihe Thoughtful reading of the adverlisiiig 

latest tlevelopments in ahno£>t every bus- pages is cerlaiii to give you many produr- 

iness fiehl. Here the outstanding leaders live and profitable ideas, 

of American industry report the results In no other business magazine will you 

of months and years of planning, research find the advertising of so many recognized 

and effort in oRiee, lal>oratory and factory. h>aders. Tliis is an important part of the 

Check the index of advertisers on page 83. joli Nation's Business does in keeping you 

Turn to their advertisements each month, informed of what's new in business. 
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removal ot obstacles between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. But. in becoming 
fjf a debt to be paid in 
: It ing a means of paying 
a debc ibe new currency Icml the really 
inijx)rtant quality of gofxj money. 

"Inasmuch as it ceased to be a com- 
nion L'quivalenC or in itself an object of 
vnliie in exchange, it therefore became 
'>le of projxTly discharging the 
:i of a standard, or measure, for 
tnsiitmaimg the comiwalive value of 
other things. And m this blueback cur- 
rency of the tshind, which, ceasing to 
represent or bt* convertible on demand 
into a constant quantity of any c<)m' 
modity, ceas(*d to be a constant t^^uiva- 
lent or measure of value of anything/* 

This unstable money forced business 
to add a substantial premium, when 
making sales on credit, to allow for de- 
precialion of the currency befonj the 
payment was due. 

The island congress should have 
learned that its legi dilative hat was not 
omnipotent after an unfortunate experi- 
ence in distributing milk tickets to make 
up for a milk shtirtage. The children 
refused to drink the tickets. 

But neverthek*ss, when the debts of 
the island had become almost over- 
whelming, the congress decided to issue 
hat legal lender money for the "pay- 
mt nt of all debts, past, T>res<^nt and pros- 
pective," This problem was similar to 
the one our present day inflationists 
wish to solve by law. 

Distributing fiat money 

''THE important question was, in what 
manner should the new and unlimited 
su|>ijly of money be distributed? All saw 
at otice that it would never do to com- 
mence on a system of giving unlimited 
something for unlimiled nothing. Be- 
sides, to create an unlimited supply of 
the new money would require a great 
expenditure, not only of ink and pajx^r, 
but also of time; while the necessity of 
the hour was for immediate relief, esfx*- 
cially to trade. 

"It was therefore decided to leave the 
troublesome question of equal distribu- 
tion for a time unsettled, and endeavor 
first to relieve trade by doubling the vol- 
ume of currency. In order to do this at 
once, and without cost to the Govern- 
ment for engravitig, priming. j)aper, and 
ink, it was, therefore, enacted that every 
one having legal -tender currency might 
cut or divide the same into two equal 
halves or pieces, and that each of these 
halves or pieces so resulting should be 
a legal tender to the full amount that 
the whole had previously been. 

"At first thought, this proposition to 
exclude all those who had no money 
from participation in the new supply 
seemed most palpably unfair and un- 
just, hut a little consideration satisfied 
to the contrary; for unless it was pro- 
posed to give away the new money, it 



was obvious that thoise only would gel 
it who had money/" 

After this exj>eriment it was found 
that prici^ had *^imply doubled and no 
one was better off than before except 
the ones who had contracted debts, most- 
ly large sjxTulators and the old people 
and widows and orphans who had to live 
on small savings were worse off by twice. 

"in this way, through the school of 
hard exixTtence. the (xn:iple on the is- 
land came gradually to understand that 
there were certain economic truths which 
had got to be lived up to to insure 
national prosfxTity. They cime to un- 
derstand that propiTty is a physical 
actuality, the result of some form of 
labfjr; that capital is that portion of the 
results of prtxluction which can be re- 
served and made available for new and 
further production; that money is an 
instrumentality for facilitating the dis^ 
tribution and ust* of ca()iial and the in- 
terchange of products and services; that 
prfxluction alone buys production; that 
when one buys gtKxls with a paiM^r rep- 
resentative or symbtil of money, the 
gtHids are not paid ff »r until the represen- 
tative is substituted by a value of some 
i-ort in talx^r, or money, or some other 
commodity; and finally, that a country 
and its inhabitants increase in wealth 
or abundance by increasing their ]>rfxl- 
ucts, rather than by multi()lying ma- 
chinery for the exchange of products, 

"They also saw that the prom- 
ises to pay whicii they had been using 
and regardmg as mont^y were debts; 
and that debts, as well as all i^tlier forms 
of title, are but shadows of the property 
they represent; and that, in endeavoring 
to get rich by first creating d«^bts, then 
calling the debts money, and the money 
wealth, they had all been led, succes- 
si%^ely, into siieculation, extravagance, 
idleness, and imix>verishment; and they 
had lost much of real wealth resulting 
from previous industry by trying to 
make the shadow of wealth supply the 
place of its sul>stance. 

No economy in cheap money 

"COMING gradually to realize, also, 
that one of the hrst requisites for an in- 
crease of trade was that confidence 
should exist between the buyer and the 
seller, but that such confidence never 
would exist so long as the representa- 
tives of value, or other intermediate 
agencies made ust* of for facilitating ex- 
changes, were of an uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing character, they also came finally to 
the conclusion that there was no 
economy in using cheap money; or, in 
other words, that the loss and waste 
inevitably resulting from the use of poi^r 
tools i money being a tool ) was many 
times in excess of the interest accruing 
from any increased cost of good totals. 
So reasiming. gold, or undoubted prom- 
ises to pay gold, gradually came once 
more into use as money on the island,*' 
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Coal — An 
Insider's Story 

(Continued frotn page 15) 
producing less than 400.000.000 tons, 
whidi is about what we dug in 1907. 
In 34 years we liave had the most tre- 
mendous expansion of industry known 
an history. Factories sprouted like old 
potatoes. The big year for coal was in 
1918, when the war called for every 
pound that could be produced. 

Then we began to use natural gas and 
fuel oil in a big way. Hydroelectric 
plants took away some of the utilities, 
which had been among our best cus- 
tomers. Scientists found ways to get 
twice as much power out of a pound of 
coal as formerly- Sixty per cent of an 
operator's costs are for labor. A few 
men can operate gas and oil pipe lines. 
All they have to do is to turn a pet- 
cock here and there. Oil and gas are 
easier to use. If coal cannot undersell 
these fuels it will not be sold at all. How 
is it to get that extra one dollar or two 
dollars to pay the extra costs imposed 
by the code? 

The farmer has been favorite 

IF THE miners had had as generous 
treatment as the farmer, they would be 
on top of the world. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that the farmer has 
always been the favorite of politics and 
the coal operator the step-child? Even 
if the farmer got nothing he was always 
petted* I can give you my own idea of 
the reason. There are 30,000,000 farmer 
votes, more or less. They are the ruling 
minority in almost every state while 
only 450,000 miners were employed in 
193L Add one vote for a wife and one 
for a grown son to each and you only 
have 1,350,000 miner votes. What's that 
against 30,000.000? 

ril tell you one thing it isn't. It is 
not a temptation for politicians to play 
fair. Yet the farmer is always, in good 
years and bad, in a better position than 
the miner. No matter if there is a drouth 
or a hailstorm the farmer can always 
get something off his farm. He can eat. 
He cuts his own fuel and can rive his 
own trees into shingles if there is a hole 
in the roof. The only thing he actually 
needs money for — by that 1 mean that, 
in a pinch, he can get along without 
money for other things— is taxes. He 
might need money for the interest on 
his mortgage, of course. A miner has 
nothing he can mortgage, the way the 
coal business has been lately. If a mine 
loses its market or runs into rock or 
is flooded, the operator may be ruined. 
Everything he has may go. His miners 
suffer with him. If they have no work, 
they have nothing to fall back on. If a 
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FIRST CCASS SEVONO 



The trip of y our lifetime is oa the bargain counter! This i'are iacJudes rail 
fare from your city to St^attle, Tourist accommodactoiis on a big President 
Liner to the Orient, First Class on another President Liner to New York, 
rail fare back home aga[n. Visit Yokohama, Kobe, Shaoghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suei, Port Said, 
Atexandria, Naples, Genua, Marseilles. $74 5 First Class all the way. 
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A DAY 

RCBIINOTOK 

PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special tO-Day Free Trial Offer 

Think of ic! You can bu^ a new sratidird 
Fli'iningti,:tn Portable Typei<^ritfr f^r bvt lUc i 
daf. Standard koybo^fd. Smjll and capkal 
Ittiers. Beautiful finish. Cirr^lng case in^ludfd 
free. Big help in school warlc. 
Write today. Siy: Please tdl 
me haw I can get a n^w 
Bemington Portable fVP^:* 
writer on your special 
lO'day free trial o^tr ^or 
hut iDc 3 daf, Remington 
Hand Inc.. D«pt. NB 1, 
Buffalo, N. Y, 





Tlie PoUtlral SpoillfibC 

Home of celebrities — the axi^ of 
ctikrful happenings in world'ii. mv<^t 
fventful ciiy. Ryquvst rales. 

WILLAIID MOTEL 

"The Heiiideiiire ai PrejiiJeot^*' 

H. P, SoMLKviLM, Matt a sing DirictQr 
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A CI mi la t ion 
RECORD 

JN the pa^t four nionilis more 
liusineBS men subscribed to 
Natioin's Business than io any 
iiniilar period of the nia^a- 
fine's history. Nation's Bi si- 
NESS brings the busine.ss man 
information not available in 
any other pub Heal ion* 



A year's pay 
envelopes 

continued to your em- 
plo/ee's family if he 
dies. 

We sfiow employers 
wfiat the/ can gain 
from this helpful ar- 
rangemenf. 

W rite today for our plan. 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D. DUFPJELD, President 
Home OffSqe, Newaflt, New Jersey 
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New Busmesi. . , . , New Sfly(fi3S, 
New Freedom from High Printirif, 
Duplicfttmf ^ Advertising Cosh , . . 




IWings ytju thrifty, nwift. direct mnv 
ways tu increase «i+iles, cut ctists tiiday — 
insi vvlwH y<iiu ntcil Icjw-cqsi methods. 
Plenty uf lliEE IDEAS to help you. 

Simpl«ft Prlfiltr in th« World 

MULTlS'i AMP prmts clear, perfect 
tuples oi anythipR lytK^d. written, 
drawn or traced on its simple^ inex- 
pensive stencil. Xo type to jM?t, No 
skilk'il operator needed. Noi&eless 
Portatfle. Frittls on any grade of pa- 
per, cardboard, on bci>ces, w<xjd, metal, 
cloth, any smooth surface. Beals all 
h i^h - pr icrd diipl icators. 

Takts Little Room, Little Money 

A co>i \i\ i\RV liuMne-iH can alionl 
■without waiting. Made in four shcs. 
Print inti; *iur faces from ruhber Mamii 
size tti itj|] p.ipe size. Prices ratigiiig 
from $7,50 lu $35.*H) for conipletcly 
equi[i|>ed nut fits whh all MippJii">. Guar- 
atitt'trl I ive Years, Ovt r 300.000 in USC, 

Represents tivt Multiitamp Users 
S*. Governmenr , . . Ameriean TeL 
Be TeL . . , Standard Oil , . , New York 
Central , . * National City Bank . . • 
SEcMi Silk Mills . , , Fireftotie Tire 
. . . Budd Wheel ... 6. F. Goodrich . . . 
Packard Motors . . . General Electric* 

Verified Facts 
You shi^uld see our Verified Facts on 
MULTISTAMP savings and profits. 
One company listed attovc saves t*n ten 
mill and oflice firms, $/>/i5Q per year! 
Learn about this opportunity lo save big 
money and Get Sales Goin*;. The coti- 
tK>n brings pnjot without obligation. 
A wise nH>ve and costs nothing. 
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tornado were to wipe oul his entire 
crop, the farmer would still have his 
fartn left. A busted mine is the most 
busted thing there is. There is nothing 
left but a hole and no one wants the 
hole. 

If the mining industry got a break 
comj>arab]e to that of the farmer, the 
owners of high co*5t mines would be get- 
ting a bonus to keep their mines in pro- 
i duct ion. Cotton farmers and tobacco 
I farmers and w^heat farmers say they 
cannot make a living on the prices 
which have been paid lately for their 
I produce. The Government arranged to 
I j^ay them to decrease production. Tliey 
are promised more per acre for doing 
nothing than I bey stand lo make by 
working hard all year. 

Nobody helps the operator 

IF TME operators could not pay a de* 
cent wage tbey have bt^en paymg ev- 
ery living nickel they can - the Govern- 
ment would take up the slack if the 
mining business were treated hkc the 
farming business. But no one ever helps 
the mining industry. 

The operators were out-smarted at 
the code hearings^ too. John L. Lewis 
talked rings around them. The president 
of the United Mine Workers is one of 
the smartest men in this country. He 
did not talk about costs. He talked 
about Jiving conditions. The newspajiers 
said the operators had been com^xdled 
to yield to the union's demands for 
checkw^eighmen. Made it look as though 
the operatorta were fighting against 
check weigh men. Why. &iod Hominy* 
the Ofx-rators never objected to that. 
The public had just been fooled. 

A checkweighman checks the weights 
of coal loaded on cars and brought out 
of the mine. He is not needed now; be- 
cause almost ail the mines have auto- 
matic weighing machines and the 
weights are printed on a tape. The 
miner can read them for himself if he 
wants to, 

It is nothing to the operator if the 
miners have another checker. He can- 
not alter the weights. Once I heard an 
agitator hollering outside the ortice win- 
dow of one of our mines: 

"You got to demand a checkweigh- 
man/' he said. ^They're cheating you 
on the weights 

*'Put him in/' I said. "*At your own 
expense. Put in nine checkweighmen if 
you want to. But you*re a set of damn 
fools/' 

They a!>ked. **Why are we damn 
fools?" They knew me pretty welh We 
could talk sense together. 

*'You think that because I pay a 
checkweighman SI 50 a month he will 
clieat on the weights in my favor, don't 
you?" I said to the agitator. "Did it 
ever strike you that if 1 did such a 
thing he could blackmail me the rt^t of 
my life? Or that if I could buy him for 



SlSfJ a month you could buy him back 
for S200?" 

Some of the - have objt^e<I 

to the cost of I natjc weighing 

machines and suck tu tlie old-fashioned 
way of paymg for aial by measure. 
There's where they are wrong. I've been 
a miner myself. A miner can crib up 
his coal in the car— istack up the big 
lumps in the bottom and pile the smaller 
sizes on it and get paid for digging 
400 pounds more coal than the car 
holds. If the oiierators want to do it 
that way. let em. They will learn bet* 
ler in the end. 

The code provides that no miner 
may be compelled to live in a company 
house. That s all right. No one wants to 
make him live in a company house. But 
if he does n(jt live there, where wnll 
he live? 

When the (government years ago 
established the Marine Corps head- 
quarters it built barracks to shelter the 
men. No one kicked about that. Every- 
one realized that the men must be 
housed- The miners must be housed, 
too. Mimts are usually opened away 
back in the country, where there are no 
houst^s and sewers and electric lights. 
The men would not be content to roll up 
in blankets and sleep out on the hills. 
Nor would their wives. They have no 
capital with which to build houses. If 
they had the capital they would not 
use it, because they know that some day 
the mine will be worked out and the 
town deserted. Then their homes would 
not be worth a nickel. The o(Xirator has 
io use cai>ital that he needs in other 
places to provide houses for them. The 
two dollars a month per room he 
charges as rent does not pay the cost 
of building and upket^p. Often he pro- 
vides fret* coal or coal at $L5(l a ton 
as compared to the six or eight or ten 
dollars a ton the city workman pays— 
and cheap electricity and free gardens. 

Miners trade where they wish 

THE miner is not forced to trade at a 
company store, either. That time is long 
past. There are chain stores in every 
mining town and the company store 
must compete on a price basis. W^hat the 
miner does is to run bills at his com- 
pany store when he is out of work. He 
is never refused, if he is a decent man 
and works with fair regularity when 
work is offered him. Throughout this 
depression the coal operators carried 
their men. 1 do not know of any 0|>er* 
ator who refused credit for necessities 
to his men. The H. C. Frick Company 
in Pennsylvania has bt^^n under fire 
from the agitatcjrs in spite of the fact 
that it paid the highest wages and gave 
its men all the credit they needed at the 
store. That fact was brought (*yt at the 
ctxie hearings: 

*'Yes/* was the reply of the union 
representative, **and then what did the 
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MONARCH 



ON 



GUARD 



OVER AN EMPIRE 



OF PROPERTY VALUE 



The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protea 
property owners against loss by fire, ro meet 
the growing needs oi the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford pohcy is not a sure bulwark. 
Calamities of nature and business during 



123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 
protection for your property values. 



the: HARTFORIl fire; iivsirKAiwcB com pa ivy 

ANn THE HARTFORD ACfllDEIVT AIVU INDEIMNITY CO. 

WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPI LlhB 



*I/yQ»4i&t»atkttaid^thtnamr&fthf Hartford Agitttihekuniirr** if art/or^" m ytfurtiUphmt bpok. ifheisn'ilisUd, wrileiht Hartford Fifr Imaraact Co., Harrfard. Conn 

ii'hi'n piumtng a HAJ4Trpji£> ajjctit ('kasi:' tiwuthn Natim's Business 
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can increase the 
business capacity 



in your firm 

2o% to 5o7o 




H. C, Frick Luihji.uiy ckmand? Tli:ii 
the miners pay their bills." 

That was takt-n as a jxiinl aKniml 
the Frick Company. Why shouldn't the 
j miners pay their bills? They were pretty 
locky men, it iieems to me» lo be carried 
during hard timt*s. 1 am talking now 
of the entire industry. When an automo- 
bile manufactOTer finds he cannot seji 
[lis machines, what does he do? He jkisIs 
a nut ice in the factory: 

*'A11 men laid fitl until further 
notice." 

of the "brain trust" ^J^'-*' a matter of courst>. 

The men who ha%'u been laid off pay 
three times more rent lhan the miners 
do. They pay four times as much for 
their coal and twice or three tmies as 
much lor their electricity and if they i?et 
credit for groceries it is granted by the 
grocer and the manufacturer stands 
frrjm under. They have been caught in 
the same economic trap the miners have 
been caught in. But the miners can get 
along with the help of their employers. 
All the operators get is blame for it. 

Miners don't understand 

ONE reason why the coal operators 
have so much trouble— and a million 
and a half man-days lost by strikes in 
I 1931 proves they have trouble — ^is be- 
cause the miners do not understand 
what the oixiators are up against. 
That is the operator's own fault. If he 
talked turkey to his men they woukl 
shtKit sfjuare with him. They are ftxiled 
by their own leaders. They do not un- 
derstand either. At least some of them 
don't. They think that an operator sells 
his coal at the mine mouth and gels 
his pay. Just as simple as that. The 
suiierintendent of one of nur mines 
wired me one day : 

"Come on down. The men are talk- 
ing strike. They w^ant more money." 

I told him to call a meeting at the 
schoolhouse that night. Every man in 
the mine was there and they told me 
their side of the story, 

*T can*t pay it/' I said. **But you 
need not go on strike. I'll close the mine 
tomorrow morning. If any of you want 
to stay on you can live in your houses 
rent free* If you can find work some- 
where else, ril send your goods out by 
truck. It won't cost you a cm. When- 
ever you w^ani to come back your jobs 
are ojX'n to you if the mine is running. 
No hard feelings." 

They didn't want to quit, A miner 
never w^inis to quit. Not until somebody 
comes around and talks him into it. 
Mining is tlie finest job in the world for 
a laboring man. The temperature is 
always the same in the mint*s. Cool in 
the summer, %varm in the winter, no 
rain or snow or freest, no time kist. He 
can work as many hours and days as 
he wants to. If he wants to quit and go 
to a ball game or catch up s^ime sleep, 
who is there to stop him? lie makes 



Every executive-dictotor needs o PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE if he is to keep m 
s^ep wifh fodoy's business condiHons! 
If is difficuh to odd to your firm's "broln 
trust," (Eoch man is experienced, hord- 
to reploce.) But it is easy to give each 
dictator an assistant thof will increase his 
business capacity 20% to 50%! 

See the PRO -TECHNIC EDIPHONE — 
the most populor develapment in dic- 
tating machine history! IHs dust-proof, 
"tailored in steel/' dignified in design. 
And — its "Balanced Voice Writing" 
mokes dictafing easier I * ■* * Desk 
designs are ovoiloble. 

You do not buy a PRO-TECHNIC until 
\f demonstrates oil fhot you expect in 
accomplishment! For full information, 
telephone The Ediphone, yowr city. Or 
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g<x>d money wlien he works, lijc) and ] 
mean ^t>od money and he atwaj-^ has 
work when the operattjr can sell his 
coal 

There is the s*KiaI asjx^ to be con- 
sidered, too. A laboring man in a city 
is lost when he gets home. His neigh* 
bors don't want lo listen to him tell 
what a hcil of a timt he had in the ditch 
that day, A mining community talks 
mmes most of ttie time. Everyone is in- 
terested, from the kids ttj the grand- 
mothers. Maybe that is why there is so 
much mine jxilitics in a mining town. 
The men with f*»rce and power of ex- 
piession set- their way to giuyd jobs wjth 
the union. Do not think I am against 
the union. But that is the truth. 

At last I got the man who had stirred 
the miners into threatening a strike at 
my mine to stand up. 

"Tt^ll you what 111 do." I said, **You 
think that running a mine is easy. You 
think all I have to do is to sell the coal 
you dig and get my money at tlie mouth 
of the mine. You come down to my 
odice and Itxtk over the biioks. Take all 
the time you want. Find out just how 
much it costs me to run this mine and 
whether I am making money or not. 
Then if you can go out and sell coal at 
a price I can afford to meet. Til pay you 
$400 a month and all your expenses. 
The more coal you sell for me, the more 
you will make/' 

He looked into the proposition and 
re[K>rted back to the miners that there 
was nothing doing. That was an end of 
tliat. The men found out for the first 
time what an oiXTator is up against. 
They are not foolSp when they know 
the facts. But they are bt^ing f<x)led all 
the time. Just as the public was fooled 
when it was announced that the new 
code ff:rrbade the use of child labor. 
There hasn't been any child labor in- 
the mines — not for 20 years, at a guess. 
The operators know better, for one 
thing. Youngsters are careless and get 
into trouble. For another, the laws in 
every state that I know of forbid the 
use of boys under 16. But from the 
hurrah that was made you would think 
that mining conditions are just whafe 
they were years ago, when labcvr condi- 
tions everywhere were different from 
what they are today. 



I 



Coal must be sold quickly 



COAL cannot be stored at the mines. 
It is run out of the mine and put on 
cars. As soon as the cars are loaded the 
railroad moves them. They must go to 
market, no matter what the market con- 
ditions may be. When the cars roll into 
a freight yard, the railroad holds them 
four days without cost. Then demur* 
rage starts at S7 a day. The selling agent 
begins to hustle as soon as he knows 
coal is headed his way. to stave olT that 
demurrage. S;j do all the other sales 
agents. They can't aflord to be caugh 
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with coal in the yards. If there are ten 
agents in town and each has 100,000 
tons of coal to sell and each offers his 
coal in ten dilTerent markets— you can 
see for yourself what the effect on the 
market will be. It is shot, that s all 

It gets shot at from other angles, too. 
When coal is mined it breaks into cer- 
tain natural sizes. The operator may 
have a market for his lump coal and 
two or three other sizes and no market 
at all for his small stuff. He must get 
rid of it. Seven dollars a day demurrage 
would eat up the Washington Monu- 
ment. He puts the stuff he cannot sell 
at a profit on the market for what he 
can get. He has no choice. He must get 
rid of it. Maybe his neighbor is in the 
hole. The bank is putting on the screws 
or his taxes are overdue or he owes 
royalties and must pay or surrender, 
He tells his agent to take what he can 
get for his coal and send him the 
money. That tears the market wide 
open. 

It is a fact, too» that no two of the 
five thousand odd mines in the United 
States have precisely identical condi- 
tions. One may be wet or have a bad 
roof. The vein may end in an upthrust 
of rock. One of two mines, right along- 
side each other on the same creek, may 
be able to undersell the other by a dime 
a ton. It's a queer business. 

When times are good, the operators 
get along and even make a little money. 
They must have made some money or 
they could not have hired 450,000 men 
in 1931. But when the pinch comes, the 
high cost mines go out of production. 
Plenty of them will quit work under 
the new code. They will not be able to 
pay the increased costs. Others will be- 
gin to scalp their mines. 

Coal wasted in the mine 

IT IS possible for an operator to re- 
cover 90 per cent of the coal in his vein 
by driving galleries back to the farthest 
limit and taking out practically all the 
coal and letting the roof fall in behind 
the workings. But this is costly and 
sometimes an operator just skins out the 
coal which is most easily reached and 
wastes the rest. I doubt if 70 per cent 
of the coal is recovered on an average. 
In some of the skinned mines not more 
than 60 per cent is taken out. The rest 
is waste. An irreplaceable natural re- 
source is wasted. A skinned mine can- 
not be reopened. Too dangerous and 
expensive. 

Natural conditions made the coal 
business one of the most highly com- 
petitive in the w^orld. Then the Govern- 
ment took a hand and made the oper- 
ators fight each other. 

There are 9,000 mines in this coun- 
try although only 5,700 commercial 
mines are being operated. The working 
conditions and grades of coal and trans- 
fMjrtation facilities differ. It might have 
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# Freight rates £teldom lell the whole story of shipping costs. Dao't 
overlook the ^"htdileii savings''^ that tie lu the cooperation and 
frieudly interest of the carrier . * . in the economy ami dispatch 
with which it i^ ahte to handle at^ well a.s haul your freight. • Erie 
maiutainf^ every modern terniiual facility for handling any type of 
freight economically and efficiently. As an example^ it ownB more 
than 300 units of floating equipment in New York Harhon Its 
Duane Street Pier '*at New York's front door^' is a model of its 
kind , . . one of the se^en modern Erie freight stations on Man- 
hattan. DouhtLcE^s an Erie representative can point out hidden 
values in distributing your goods In the world's greatest market. 
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Set yourself 
free 

-After several 
years of hardship this na- 
tion is co-operating in the 
task of freeing itself from 
economic ills. 

Don't wait to set yourself 
free ami lay the foundation 
for a certain fature. 

Let us show you how you 
can accomplish this with 
life i TIM I ranee* 




John Hancock jNOrmv birf- vi^ 

nhat hfr intut^nt^ rji da far mf. 

Name 

Iff erf and 



City 



Staff 



SUPPORT THE 

Red + Cross 
Roll Coll! 



•'Diiriny: thv^ ihwv dark 
yrat*> l>t"hitii( m thr 
Amcriran Ht^d (Iross 
rLi*4? It* suprt-rnr liei|iliis 
ui f^Ulu €i»tirugr and 
efficiency. Ne%er m all 
il* $2 years of service 
in wiir ami in prace has 
it hfpii mnrf* wisely, 
Hynipallirlit'ally or ecii- 
niiiuicaily ud niini^^trm), 

**Thp Red Cross fed* cltithrd and j-htltem! 
vitiinis id Jisajsier aiiit t'tonomic deprritjiion. 
hrlped tiiHMnplovrd. pn*rnj>l>'d '*fifriv and 
bra ltd. 

iiniiitiiil fif ,^iiiid. HuridrrdT^ id ihuu^und^ rtf 
mi*ij anil Wiimcn «c:rvffl iindffi I he Hf^d ("ros^^ 
Ijaiirier wiihuut cus^t U* tht'timinhutin^ pLdilit . 

*" Bu?*inefts turn appr<'ciale I he filabiiizing in- 
tiiience rd thr KrtI Ofwis tin Hn iiil iind em- 
noniir nmdilitiii>T, and will b*' happy tii 
cni»|jrraU" whidf*ln'aritdly in ibr cumluet nf 
ihr annual Bull * lalh Novemher inh to 30lh/* 




f hum Ik' i'f t'vmmAiet 



btt n ' ' Liiliy for the va- 

riDu- I - f 1*2 clifTerent coal 

hi'k]> u> j^L'L tDKttihtr on a marketiriK 
ti^r<n ment and slop cutting each other*s 
throats but the Government would not 
let them. The antitrust laws prevented 
that, Of>erators could not even say in- 
dividually that if they sold coal at less 
than so much a ton they would go broke. 
The Government said that this smtdled 
of monojxjiy. I-ately the Supreme Couri 
has approved the Appalachian Coal 
Agreement. The Court said, in effect, 
that if the scheme worked it would be 
all right. But it may not work. 

In the Appalachian fields, 70 per cent 
of the soft coal of the I'nited States is 
prcKluced. But the members of the Ap- 
palacfiian Agreement do not produce 
more than 50 iwr cent of this. They 
have agreed that they will slop chisel- 
ing and put ail their coal in the hands 
of specified agents. If the agreement 
covered the field it would be a fine 
thing — and it would be a monopoly. As 
it diK% not cover the field, how are the 
oiKTat4>rs not in the agreement to be 
j>revented frtim cutting prices? And if 
they cut prices, who will get the busi- 
ness? Then what becomes of the Ap- 
^>a]achian Agreement? 

The operators might be able to get 
along if it were not for ihe miners' 
union, I am not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of unionism. That is fine. But the 
way it works, it just makes trouble. The 
union tjfficers seem never U) consider 
what coal costs to produce or what it 
will bring on the market. They only 
think of the wages they can squeeie out 
of the ofx^rators. Here the freight rate 
differential comes in. It costs more to 
put down coal in Chicago, for instance, 
from the fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky than from the Illinois mines. 
To make up for this difference the wages 
paid in the non-unicjn mini»s of West 
Virginia and Kentucky have bet*n less 
than in the Illinois mines. In this way 
they can sell in com|)etition. 

Unions require the check off 

IF THE unionized operators can 
squeeze out the non-union operators, 
they can sell more eejal. That is ele- 
mentary. The easy w*ay to scjucfze them 
out IS to comf>el the unionization of 
their mines* The unionized operators 
have submitted cheerfully to the check- 
off—which means that the union dues 
are subtracted from the miner's pay be- 
fore lie gets it, This is the life^blood of 
the union. Experience has shown that a 
miners' union does not flourish unless 
the dut^ are colk^cted that way. 

It is true that nothing in the code 
authorizes the check-off. But that 
means nothing. The captive mines of 
Pennsylvania refused to accept the 
check off. They had prepared a state- 
ment t)f working conditions which runs 
parallel to the code, Cieneral Johnson 



declared that the "check-off \ n- 
tial part of the workmg dhh. If 
thai holds gOLid for the cai>iive mmes 
ii must als*) hold grxjd ftjr ihe com- 
mercial mines. If that is accepted by the 
ojx^rators, as some of the operators in 
Pennsylvania have already accejjtc^ it, 
then the United Mine Workers are in 
c<mtroI of the situation. If they have 
unionized the mining industry almost 
UK) per cent, as they claim, and their 
revenues are ensured by the ch«?ck-ofT, 
then they can fill the platter and all the 
operators can do is to eat the meat. 

I do not say that when and if all 
the mint^s are unionized the union will 
demand higher wages for its men. But 
that is what the union always has done. 
Unless the price of coal k advanced, the 
oiK-rators cannot ()ay higher wages, 
liow can the price of coal be ad- 
vanced in face of the competition of 
the other fuels? Many times in recent 
history the non-union mines saved the 
situation by continuing ojH^raliim when 
the union had declared its intention to 
shut every mine in the country unless 
their demands were granttKl. If they are 
unionized under the code they cannot 
do that again. 

To put coat on its feet 

WflAT would I do if I were czar of 
the mining industry? For one thing, I 
would organize a publicity bureau. I 
would tel! tile public the things that 
I have been telling it in this article. 
The public is fair when it understands 
a situation. So are the working miners. 
For another thing. I would ask the 
President to order the LC.C. to reduce 
ihe freight rates on coal Some c<:>al is 
selling for SI. 50 a ton at the mine 
mouth and paying $5 and S6 a ton for 
freight to its market. If the railroads 
understood the situation, or if the 
I.C.C. did, the rates would be cut. 
Every time a factory owner pulls out 
his ajal furnace and puts in an oil or 
gas burner the railroads lose the haul- 
inj^ of so much coal. 

For another thing, I would say that 
a man wlio works underground has the 
same right to a show for his white alley 
that a man has who works on top. If 
the farmers are to be subsidized for the 
I'jublic good, the miners have the same 
right The relative number of votes 
should not he considered. The taxpayer 
is shelling out for the whole circus any- 
how. As k)ng as he can pay, he will 
be on the side of fair play^ if he knows 
what fair jilay is in a given situation. 

Or 1 might turn back a few pages 
and read up on the old economic law. I 
might rule that only mines that can 
pay what the miners s^iy is a living 
wage will be permitted to run. That 
would throw out the high cost mines 
and a lot of miners with them. The 
mines that remained would be sound 
ftnanciallv. But then I am not czar. 
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If You Have the Courage of 

LEADERSHIP 

Now is the Time to Lead • • 



THE federal government can ^^tiuiiilate interest in 
capital expenditures; it can lend money . . - 
The bu§mes§ press and newspapers can preach the 
necessity of increased capital expenditure*?* . . . 
The economists can view with alarm • . • 
But the one solid hope in the situation is self-help* 
The capital goods manufacturers who will get 
increased business are those who, ihemselves, do 
some aggressive selling. Business men don^l buy 
for patriotic reasons, they buy for selfish, money- 
in-the-poeket reasons. Markets are gained now just 
as they have always been gained, by individual, 
imaginative, courageous pioneering. 
Advertising is by no means the whole job but it is an 
important part. A campaign in Nation's Business 
will reach most of your customers and prospects 
... at a surprisingly low cost. 
If you have the courage of leaderships now is the 



time to lead. 



Here is 

a J'ield of Banking in whictt 

Credit is quickly available 



C I, T. is engaged in financing sales. It provides a 
supplemental line of credit to manufacturers and mer- 
chants in many industries^ in all parts of the country. In 
good times and bad, it has been able to maintain stable 
credit policies by virtue of its own ample resources. 

The roll of firms which sell on credit terms and regu- 
larly use C L T, Finance Service includes many of the 
leaders of American industry. There are constantly new 
additions to this list, for the immediate advantages 
which C. I, T, offers, or in preparation for larger Fmanc- 
ing needs as soles volume increases. 

In more than 100 cities C, I. T. maintains Local Offices, 
each a complete sales financing unit ... checking credits, 
discounting paper, making instalment collections, quickly, 
without red-tape. If you sell on the time payment plan 
the C I. representative in your territory will gladly 
explain this dependable credit service. C- I. T. also 
welcomes inquiries from firms desiring to modernize 
plant equipment out of income. 




BANKERS TO 

INDUSTRY 
EVERYWHERE 




Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 

Executive Officesr One Park Ave., New York . 

AfflitafBd Operafmg Companies with Heod Offices in New York — Chitogo — San Francisco — Toronto, Canada. 
Aiso Comptetefy funciionmg local finance Offices in fhe Pnncipat Cfh'es 

Unif of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION — CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 
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Vs^hat Bankers and Investors Discuss 



WHAT are the bankers going to 
iiLJ do about new banking legislaiton 
^ in general md the dejxjsit insur- 
ance section in particular? 

They don't like the banking act of 
1933, the Glas^i'Steagall Act, as a whole, 
and they don*t like the defK>sit insurance 
provision at all, but they are reluctant 
to make any aggressive drive for a new 
bill or even for repeal of the guarantee 
clause. 

At their Chicago convention the 
American Bankers Association urged a 
federal commission to study money, 
banking and central banking as one 
prubkni and prt^^umably to recommend 
legislation. 

"Take your time at it/' the bankers 
suggested, though that wasn't their lan- 
guage. What they said was '"this under- 
taking would entail prolonged effort/" 
Mtanwhile the Association suggested to 
Congrt^^js "the advisability of refrain- 
ing from ex|>eri mental amendments to 
our banking legislation and from experi- 
mental manipulation of our money sys- 
tem/" 

Insuring doubtful banks 

ON dt'posit insurance the bankers were 
more certain. The Association "holds 
that the whole project for deposit in- 
surance embodied in the law should be 
reconsidered and it reiterates its con- 
viction that the post|X)nement of the 
first phase of the project is of the first 
importance/* 

Here's (*ne phase of the situation: 
After the Ixink holiday there was in 
jme states a tendency on the part <A 
le state banking commissioners to 
rather lenient in i>crmitting banks to 
raipen. 

Some banks, in fact a good many, 
are still in a precarious position. Putting 
into quick ofHTaiion tlie clejKjstt guaran- 
tee plan might save the faces of some 
(jtTicials and pt^rmit these banks to op- 
erate What would be the etTect on 
sounder banks one can only spttrulate, 

Tht* clanger tif halite 

ONE more quotation from the bankers' 

1 " ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ t y dealt wiUi 
i *m for banks 



that seek to qualify undtr the insurance 
provision^ 

If thf atiLnipi i> made ic* hurry ihrou^jh 
arbitrarily strict examinations the result 
will be the i^ui^pcnsion and liquidation of 
ome thousands of banks which would de- 
prive many communities of any banking 
facilities, and would entail new losses and 
new credit deflation that would unsettle 
business and impair the prospects of re- 
co%'er>% If, on the otl^cr hand, the nece-kja- 
rily hurried examinations should be lax and 
suptTficial. many institutions would be ad- 
mitted to deposit insurance that cannot 
rightfully qualify for its privileges. 

Depositors and guarantees 

OUT in Oklahoma is a smalJ bank with 
an independent, capable president and 
a fine record for depositors, borrowwis 
and stcxWiolders. 

The president said to a banker friend 
in a large city: 

"I don't want to join the Federal Re- 
serve, but I'm afraid I'll have to. If 
my deposits aren't guaranteed Til lose 
out to my competitors." 

Said his big town adviser: 

**Why don't you go back home, take 
space in your local paper and adverti^t^ 
along these lines: 

"A bank is no better than the char- 
acter record and reputation of its offi- 
cers. You (oiks know me and my bank 
and if you want more information MI 
^ive it to you. Now do you want your 
dqx*sits in our bank to go to guarantee 
the dejx)sits in a bank in ants t her town 
which hasn't been as careful as we have 
been?" 

The banker took the advice and as 
the story was told to me. his dei>osils 
have gone up steadily. 

Anti 'inflationists 

TUP" warriors against inflation found 
new weapons and new strength recently 
from three quarters, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Tnittid Stales 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Amer- 
ican lA»fiion. William ( *rtt n. president 
of the Federation, told the opening ses- 
sion of the Federation this: 



that when ^!r»llar? are 
■ It wajges 
ure labor 



that wif mil get more of these cheap doltanf^ 
for the day*s work we perform, so that it 
will conform wid> ihe increase in comtnod- 
iiy prices, it is my judi^meni that lubor 
will stand unflinchingly against inflaiton. 
. . , When the worker earns a dollar he 
wants to be sure tliat tliui dpllar is a rt-al 
dollar and that it doe$ not represent to 
him a reduction in buying puwer. 

The National Chamber said : 

We ejtpre^ lo the I'*re5ident of die 
I'nited Siatei our a^>urance of the full sup- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
t'nited State^i of hi^ conservative policy in 
the u^^" of the intbtionary power ^^^anled 
to him by the Congre^*^ lo the end that 
there will not be issued, as against a poiicy 
of reasonable credit in flat ion, fiat money, 
or any action taken carrying similar con- 
^^uence which must destroy the useful* 
ness of our airrenry as a medium of ex* 
change and a measure of value; render un- 
cerlam and hazardous forward commit- 
ments of all kinds includmi! the lending of 
savings, and finally destroy that confidence 
which is the hr*;t consideration in the em- 
ployment of both labor and capital. 

One point on which em|>loyer and 
employee see eye to eye: Don't monkey 
with money/' 

The l^egion adopted a res(jlytion 
reading : 

Be it rtsolved by the American legion 
in Natmnal Convention asst^mbkd that wr 
favor a careful study by our Government 
of the dangers of inJlaiion and that \m- hvor 
a sound American dollar. 

Since the resolution dtclared for "a ^ 
stjund American dollar" without ^MXl- 
fying what kind of dollar, it was con- 
!^idered innocuous by !*ome. but it 
might be held i^isniticant that in the dis- 
cussion no one asked why the resolu- 
tion called for a study of the dangers 
but not of the supjxiisid benefits of m- 
flatinn. 

Uncle Sam as stockhcildcr 

BANKS, particularly tho;;*^ in the larg- 
est cities, are disturbed by the pressure 
from Wasliingtfui lo have tlum issue 
and sell [yreferu-d stock tn the f^mm- 
St ruction Finance Qirj^t^raiion. To the 
suggestion that such transactions would 
increase their workmst capital, they re- 
ply that they r! ' ^ -n- 
tal, that they ney 
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HONOLULU IN S DAYS . . , Eiii|irf5.^ of Jupuu 

of (LiitiaJii , . , Yokohftiiia. H <(iay& Wyotid, 
YciKcMI AM A IN 1 ft 1) W:^ , . . riistct»t 
fat-ilic croji^^ing « . . Kmprrhfi of A^b ami 
(Cifijrr<*^» of Ku.^5iu i iVj Direr t F'xjira* Ht*utv. 





INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS ... OiiI.^ni/j ^Z- 
infjrtr i«*w fur**** CUoit'e of 06 routes, Fir^i 
**ind Tiiurifit Ua^^. Iim !tiiit* tl»e Orkal in 
\4iiir itiufrary or i^ail via tbe Stntlh Sea 

(Htji^ts d'firt iit'ver theap<*r. Orient travel 
iiiiurove^i yisirlv in H*riiritv nnd rcinifurt. 




GO 
i 




PEAK or LUXURY AT LOW COST 

T In**' Empre^s^i " ' m pri l Uc 

lu»JJ iht Ain<^rira-to-Orieiii 
r€'4"«rii!*,,,off<T y II lypf s 
i*roc(.-otiinioJiitioii!s at j»uq*ri?" 
iiigly low rated! 

Sii i 1 i o g a fro m Va n co u v c f 
( tra I d j rc€ t to sh i p-»itlr ) a n d 
V irtiiritt, Ftiet, convenif iii 
I rains lo Vuncoiiver, F:irfs* In 
t be Orient i Delude pu>!»age 
from Seattle* Connect at Ili>n- 
iiluju if you Bail fruni S»n 
I rau(nfl^<!Otir from Loi* A ngelei^p 

Greatly ri'duced round*trip 
fares 1fJ . * . 

HONOLULU • JAPAN * CHmA * MAHtU 

ORiaiT 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 



LUXURY PLUS! . Froiu the ^^tandfiiiLiit of 
luMin, the Pacific "Kmpresi^eij** riviil any- 
ihinj; on tbe j^vrn S«*ya. In ailditiou, ihcrt* 
are a number of special devices lo en&urt^ 
tonifort in the Tropie^, All pid>lic n>oni^ 

and etaterootns • . • First Cla^s and Tourist ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
C laiis « . . a re 1 a rge and w e e n t i la t ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Informal ion* your omo afent, or Canadi4in Pacific: New York, Ch'wu^t*, Pbibdelpbia, 
San Fraoei^ico, Montreal, Vaneoiiver, and 29 otlier eitii*** in the Unilni i>ute^ ^imI (lanada. 





Two Groups to 
Map Policies 



^^^^ I) I' RING the weeks immediaiely 
nii tht* ufK*ning of Con- 
m January, the Chamber ol 
Commerce of the United Stales will 
lend its aui^piccs to two reRional mt*t*t 
ings, Orte will be in the South, the otheT 
in the West. They are intended io t>fo 
vide biismess men and their organiza- 
tions in thcm^ areas with a means of 
deiermininK their pf>sitiDn as lo phases 
o{ Iht" recovery program and pcmible 
lepislatjon afTectmK sectional cx^ndilions. 

South and west to meet 

rHE Southeastern Division meeting 
embracinR afTiliated member orKani^a• 
uom in Maryland. Virginia. We«t Vir^ 
^inia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Sfjulh 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi. Ix^uisiana, Florida and the Dis- 
trict of C4>lumbia— will be held Nrivem* 
ber 20 and 21 at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta, (la. Sybjt^t^ with re- 
spL'ct to whirfi fx>licieii will be evolved 
include agricultural credit, commercial 
and industrial credit, the reojx?ning of 
closed banks, the adjustment iKogram 
for southern agriculture, and the etlect^ 
of the NHA u[x>n s<mthern commerce. 
In the latter connection, there will be 
opportunity for discussing wage dif- 
ferentials under industrial codes. 

On the program of the Western Divi* 
sion meeting at Sacramento Dtxember 
4 and 5 are a number of nationally 
known speakers discussing subjects of 
such importance to the West as metal 
mining under the codes, development 
of foreign commerce, western aspects of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Orien- 
tal relations, federal taxation and ex- 
penditures, public wwks, and trade re* 
lations with Russia, Delegates to this 
meeting w^iil represent business organ- 
izations in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and the Intermountain States, 
alBhaied with the Natiorial Chamber. 

At both meetings. President Henrys 
L Harriman, of the National Chamber, 
will discuss latest developments under 
the industrial codes and the NRA. 

The opinions developed in the course 
of the meetings will lake form in rescjlu- 
tions pasa^ for the advice of the Board 
of Directors of the National Chamber, 
and of the representatives of the two 
areas in Congress. In both instances, 
these resolutions aflford almost the last 
available upjxirtunity for formulation 
:ind expression (jf business st^ntiment on 
sectional and national issues in advance 
of the opening of a session of Qmgress 
in which many of those issues will re* 
ceive earlv consideration. 
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Canada's Radio 
Problem 



HE difficulties of putting the 
solution of business problems up 
^ to Government k beinj? currently 
revealed by Canada's exptTiencc with 
radio. Here is the situation as viewed 
by the Finmicial Post, of Toronto; 

The spendthrift Radio Commission heaps 
)jM5a upon Peli£>n as it almost daily piles 
new burdens upon the shoulders of weary- 
ing taxpayers. At a time when hundreds of 
thousands of Canadian citiaens are with- 
out jobs; when thou?^ands nf families are on 
relief, this dictatorial body is spendinff 
money like water, doing its best to ruin 
radio and the taxpayer at one and the same 
time. 

On three counts the Radio Commission is 
to be condemned as a dangerous public 
bod)% It h extra\'agant and wasteful at ;i 
time when careful expenditure of publu* 
money h essential. It is dictatorial auto- 
cratic and at the same time inefficient. And 
il has almost completely failed in the ai- 
tahiment of h.s onginal objec Lives. 

Commission extravagance is written in 
tin open book in which any taxpayer can 
read the sorry record of ho\v he is to bi* 
made to pay tip. The Commission is ex- 
ceeding its budget. Not content with per- 
mitting its expenditures to run beyond its 
allotted income it is planning huge capital 
expenditures in addition. This week is an- 
^nounced a plan to build a new station in 
lontreal, already served by three efficient 
stations. The motive is obviously slieer 
pique; a powerful critic in La Piesse must 
be chastened. 

And die failure to accomplish the objec- 
tives of radio nationalisiation is likewise to 
be read in the record. There were three 
main purposes in setting up the Commis- 
sion as a branch of government. They wvm 
to rid the air of excessive advertising; to 
Canadianize proj^rams and stem the Ameri- 
canization of the air in Canada; to give to 
the more sparsely settled areas of Canada 
programs equal in quality to those avail- 
able in tile tliickly settled East. 

The Commission has not rid the air of 
advertising; in fact it has simply shifted 
the emphasis from advertising of Canada 
to the advertising of the Ignited States. 
Now it is planning to go into commercial 
broadcasting on a wide scale, to provide 
a coast-to-coast medium for radio advertis- 
ing. The Cornmission was given no public 
mandate to carry out any such scheme. 

The Commission has not Canadiani^iL'd 
the air. A majority of its programs are 
i^aid to originate in American studios. 

The responsibiUty for nationalisation of 
radio in Canada rests upon the prime minis- 
ter. It is to Mr. Bennett that the country 
looks to control tlie Radio Commission, to 
bring it back to its original simple functions 
and to keep its expenditures within the 
pro(3er bounds. 

If the Government does not quickly sbow 
that it controls the Radio Commission tJie 
Commission will not be long in showing 
that it controls the Gavemment. 




Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

As a complete commercial bank, 
/ \ this Company affords its cus- 
tomers the advantages of ample 
resources, national and international 
facilities and the personal service 
of officers of wide experience. 

140 Broadway 

Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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A Qiisirtor >filliiiii 



REGISTERED holders of Asso 
.ciatcd sccuritic;: lorallcd 
253,634 on July 1. 1933. This is n 
tin of 16,519 since January 1, 
1932. 

Holders overseas, cxcJuding 
UniccJ States Possessions, arc 
10,26S. They arc found in 31 
countries and their dependencies. 

1 in. I III ruNNimf^r 

I 

Investors who arc also customers L 
using scr%'!ccs supplied by Asso- 
ciated operating cotfipanics nurtihcr 
118,116. This is ;i gain of ]3.0ai over 
the total rc|K>ricd January 1, 1932. 

Investors falling within the class 
of trust institutions, including 
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hanks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, investment funds, and 
churches, totalled 9,229 on July 1, a 
gain of 1,997 during the previous 
eighteen months. 



The Tang-le on 
Cliilcl Labor 



>WviTlTERAT10N i> nut .i sub< 
'^Lf sijtutc im nrKumt^ni but it of- 

T li' ■ that 

l>eralioi i vi lilted cir 

E. Mariin, prt^ident of the American 
Bar Association* for his reference to the 
pruj^ised diild labor amendment to the 
Federal Con ' ' i 

In his prt address, Mr. Mar- 

tin kit no Uhmi lor doubt about hh 
altitude luward child labor. "Child 
I labt>r is inhuman." he said. "No laws 
I can be too stringent or enforced too 
strictly to abolish it/" But Mr, Martm, 
who dev<ned much of his address to the 
attack which he saw being made ui>on 
I he i^owers f>f statL*s. didn't approve of 
the way in which it was proposed to pre- 
vent child labor. 
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^/j€ 33 S.S. PRESIDENT ADAMS 




3.1 to ihe OrjrrM ^iTi^l Kii^it-fuJ 
liir t»rlii- But iKrNr prupjp iii i(«le- 
rtNjfn 1 13 irt* (hcjr -mm^ |u (lalirtir- 
nin, from New Viirk I 

Thi* itn't Q pu^jrle. TlTtcj-Vr jmi 
iniJirl iwojilr, liiivtti|E tKi: time of tlirir 
]tve«. TfATclins^ to CaLifrjmin un {i 
Tt^aX worbl'trruifliitfi: lificf, line of thr 
ramnm PrvKifJriit Liners thnf 
ever) Thumdjiy frtJii* New Vi)rk i*i 
Ciilifomia, Ifji^ncc to the sttirinl 
plncei of ihi* Orirnl iirvrJ tht* murtd 
brMiml, Tfttfrr lintpfy a ntt fiitvr v.'m\ 

ar Round Ihe WoHd LIntrto 

CALIFORNIA First cut. 

v^a Havz^na and tiie Panama Canal 

t'vfrv l*rf»iilcnl Litter nliilTroom 
tt c*iit«idr« iarfSf nnd airy; fitledt with 
(Iff p, com for tnhk bed^. Kvery **hip 
I lai art outdoor im' mi mifi|( pool ^ broad 
rlc-rkt unit thiii^r»iii|<: piitili^ rtiomf. 

Ycnip i>m'ii iravrl M|{;fnt or nny uf 
our ngeni* \ tAH Fifi h Ave., New York; 
1 10 Deurhoni St., Chicii|^t): M 1 
Califumiii ^1-, San Franrf«eo — and 
cktli^r prinripal Cltt1'^l m'lll irll ^iio 
iiil nbout rrr*i(lriit Liner ?rr*ire* 
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Can a vote be changed? 

NEW questions of constitutional pro- 
cedure atid consequently the possibility 
of new constitotional problems in the 
future have ap[H*ared. The^^ questions 
and problems the president of the Bar 
Association outlined: 

When the Child l.abor Amendment was 
'iubmiltcd. all but six stales rejected it, 
Nt^arly ten years have elapsed smce then. 
Can a J^tate. which has ratified or rejected 
an amendment, change that vote before 
hnal action by the states? Certainly it 
could not recall a ratification. Nine of the 
stales have siought to change their respec- 
tive votes this past year and ratify the 
amendment. Has the time limit for con- 
sideration expired— or are we siiW within 
that sphere, called by the Supreme Coun, 
a reationable lime aher proposal? 

The amendment was proposed by 
Congress in 1924. It would empower 
Congress "to hmit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit the labor of jx^rsons under 18/' 

But more than three- fourths of the 
states rejected the amendment. Al 
though not all of them certilkd their 
rejections to the State Department* the 
I^cpanment has certifications of rejec- 
tion by at least 21 states- 

Recently the nature of certifications 
reaching the Department has changed. 
Certificates from 15 states are now on 
tile ratifying the amendment. The recent 
notifications from two of these states 
are diametrically opposed to earlier 
notifications that they had rejected the 
amendment. 
It seems clear that we have not 
I reached the end of constitutional ques- 
' tions as to whether, if everyone agreed 
that there should be control of child 
labor, the control *^hould rt^t with the 
states or with the Federal Government. 
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'This is one of a >t;rit^ 
of cdUorials uTitten by 
leading advertising mm 
on the general subject of 
advertising 



"It May Work" 



i^huERE is a modest little 
slogan hanging in the office of 
^ a highl>' successful business ac- 
quaintance of mine. The only printed 
message on his walls, it's conspicu- 
ous* It reads: 

**TT€at the new idea kindly. It 
may work,'* 

With that message in that place, 
there can be no quarreL Ideas make 
advertising. Ideas properly devel- 
oped. Many "new*' ideas suggested 
in that particular office, suggested 
by a variety of people in a variety of 
occupations, have developed into 
some most successful advertising. 

The best place for such a sign is 
in front of the man with the final 
say. It may make him think twice 
before saying "no". 

The worst place, it would seem to 
me, is in front of that advertising en- 
thusiast who is inchned to be in- 
tolerant of anything which might be 
considered out moded. To be other- 
wise could reflect upon his creative 
genius. 

For him, we could well supply a 
slogan (and we would need many 
reproductions I lo read: 

** Treat the old idea kindly. It has 
tvofked." 

Possibly the one most constant, 
unvarying factor with which adver- 
tising has to deal, is with human re- 
actions. And. after all isn*t it als*> 
the most important? 

Robert II. Flaherty. Adi\ Mz^ 
Anhimer-Busch, hit 



Trouble at the 



(«1LL VOI R >4M£ BE UIIRE?) 



Plant! 




lint heard aver the 
mg — the piercing 



TTELP! Qyick!- ihena 
telephone. Terrify i: 
i^hrirk of 
faci4tr%' 

Ih it your plani? 

Ur you reijt necurc in the knowledge 



nirens a«» police; race to the _ 



thdt depeudabW t^yclane Eenee ia standing 
^uird tor yoy — [vrcf^'riting an impaMalde 
narrier between the oul><ide ^^iirld and }our 
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pniperty? 

Knftircin^ **Keep 
Out*'— pro tec ling 
ro a c h i ti e r y a n d 
i-tockH* rliminalinj^ 
V a II d a 1 1 tn — t b i ii 
'iiperior fence offer* 
many rxi liiKive md- 
%antage94 that are 
viiirth ktioHing iilMHJt. 
'ritdiiy — %*riie fur tn* 
1ere«,tin|^ and ilelaileil 
ttiforniiilion. Drjil. \, 



(yclgne pence 

Cyt*lone Frnre ( .iitiiputiy 

BltiM lilH l\PRINi iriL i:iTIES 
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A time tested 

Method of Saving 



on Automobile and Compensation Insurance 
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N all of the 180 years that mutual 
insurance has operated, there 
never was a time when it appealed 
more strongly to thoughtful buyers 
of insurance. 

A reduction in cost where it can 
Ise done with safety, interests almost 
everybody these days. 

Here is how mutual casualty com- 
panies have saved millions 
of dollars annually (or pol- 
icyholders. In the first place 
a mutual corporation has no 
stockholders. Policyholders, 
therefore, are the only 
group to benefit by success- 
ful operation, A legal re- 
serve mutual company 
charges the same premium rate as 
other leading types of insurance car- 
riers, but uses considerable care in 
selecting risks and works to help 
policyholders avoid unnecessary acci* 
dents* It is also a matter of record 
that mutual companies operate eco' 
nomically. 

These aims and activities have re- 
duced losses and expense, which has 
enabled mutual companies to return 
a substantial part of the premium to 
policyholders in dividends. 

Among all mutual companies the 




Tkit Stat id*niifi§t a mfm- 
hfrcvmfia tt> of Tkt SalionMf 

A mrrivam Mutaai Atit^n^*, 



record of the 23 companies 
of the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Compa- 
nies, stands out for success- 
ful and sound operation. 
These selected, leading mu- 
tual organizations have returned over 
$107,000,000 in dividends in the past 



ten years; $25»008,470 for 1931 and 
'32* Thousands of the best known 
corporations in the country are num* 
bered among their policyholders. 

Write today for a list of National 
Association companies and an inter- 
esting outline of their plan of protec- 
tion, service and economy. 



MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Sound and ecQitomiml pr Election an f^tt^wini ri&ks: accident * automMtf (git formx) • bmrit&ry 
uudthtft * Jidtiiiy * iiabiiily fail formi) * platfilmi • property damage * workmen's compensaiiint 




WRfTE FOR THIS BOOKLET 



NttionAl Atioctitian of Mutual Cafualiy Companict, 

230 North MtcKii^aD Avenue, Ctiici^u, Illiriais,. 

{jFtitktncii- Kindly Eirnti nic^ with »a oblif Atic^n. i liit of the Aitociitit^n cdnipa* 
'A'.r*- ^nd ^ liHitvf oi the bcDeliu tbey oiftr the |H}Ucyhi}]der» 



tSO Vr-f/rs of SUCCBSSFVL Ot*ERATtON TBSTif Y TO THE SOUNDN£SS OF THE MUTUAL Of INSURANCE 

, ptt a*r fiu ttiwn N at Uin't /-fn 




ELLICOTT SQUARE . . . By completely modernizing their elevators and including the 
newest in elevator features^ developed ami applied exrhisively by Westingkouse. the manage- 
ment rt*asMiirejs its long established ptrntion as the ^'Fineat bttsiness addreiis in BuffabK** 

TIIK WESTING Hill SAFE-T-RAY • , . EUicoti Square now i^rutect^ ib* pa.^.%eii«^erj^ frutu fadt*iiiovitig, 
power^ciperatetl doors with tiib nuijotis ray, which will not perntit the doors to close until the passengers aEid 
their clottiiiig are completely a%iay froiti thc^ path of the rh>ftin|i diKirs. a deride<I advance in elevator safety* 

Every elevator *V*haoge over^ presents its own problems. Coti§ull Wef^tiujihimre eu^neer^* Arrange for a 
flurvey to be made for your building managemeDt to delerniine the pohssihle ^^avings in niaiulenaiice, 
operation and space by modemizitig the elevators* A special study is made of each ii:idividual building. 
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ELEVATORS 




U^e$tinghoa^e Electric Elevator Cotnpany 
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usetheREOtruck 

PERFQRMRNCE GRUGE 



# Reo has developed an ingenious 
but simple and impartial fact finder 
— a copyrighted slide rule— which 
tells at a glance whether the truck 
you are planning to buy is the right 
one for the job. 

It is called the Reo Truck Perform- 
ance Gauge, 

When you consider the money that 
can be wasted, the time lost and the 
schedules upset by the unexpected 
shortcomings of a badly chosen truck, 
you can begin to appreciate what 
it means to operators to Jcnow in 
sdvance that they are making the 
right selection. 

The easiest and safest way to assure 
yourself on this point is to write Reo, 
or call in your Reo Dealer, for the 
slide rule check-up. 

The Reo Truck Performance 
Gauge will not guess about 
the power required to give 



you the fastest and most economical 
service. It will not ^uess about axle 
ratios and other vital questions. Nor 
will the Reo salesman. There is no 
^aessm^, no claiming to do the im- 
possible—because the Performance 
Gauge arrives scientifically at the 
unbiased FACTS, 

BUILT RIGHT^O nly a truck with a GOLD 
CROWN ENGINE — BIG POUR-WHCEL TN- 
TERNAL EXPANDING HYDRAULIC BRAKES — 
11IG.THICK.WJDF.'FLANGED FRAME COR- 
RECT T mE EOUIPME NT-REO LONG LIF E A NO 
ECONOMY can be expected lo stand the u^ge 
tknd deliver the miles you get from a Hei^, 

SOLO RIGHT ^ Ren salt^smen are trained t<i 

L'iHitiriii! themselves to facts— fficts^ as dtsclnsed 
by ihe Peiformance 
GaiJi^e and thi* Reo 
system of Ability 
Ratmg. 

AHOTMEYUST-There 

tire Reo Trucks in 
operation today that 
have s^en steady 
service for 12 and 14 
years. And the 1033 
Keo line is better 
than ever before] 
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WRITE teti&y for the Reo Truck 
Work Sheet upon which you may 
hM Information thnt wtl) enable 
Reo to tell you the right ppwirr.cn' 
pucitj-and wheclbaae nee dedinyour 
operfittion fur the [qneest l««ting 
truck p^rformnnce. No oblltatlon. 



UMDE^POWEREO— Thisi unit U sei 
undtrpDwcred %l.a% gear rutio "doc* 
loring" ts nece«i*ary to rampein«»[ite. 
The result: ini:r«iif>ed piitun travel 
«nd £A9 COT] sumpt jan ; reduced 
daily range of travel. 



BAD LOAD DiSfRIBUTIOH—Thiiitryck 
hna more load back pf thr rcnr axle 
th«n ahead ol lt. Ver>* hurd on rear 
tire»« ax^cs^ e:eiir«i. hrnritifEs^ Kf>rinf a 
findfrAfne. Steering and front brnlcc 
elfieieney greatly reduced when 



REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

LANSING-TORONTO 



MfAOHG CEAR RATiO-Here n truek 
that in genretl so low for occafiionHl 
heuvy rullif that the engine raceii 
imd fihnkeft itnelf to fileeef try ins 
to make time on level roadt. 

J?eOi Spt^^d wagons and Truck n 
raji|f« from 1 ' j *o 6 Tons. Frtx:« 
Rhn^0—S575 $2,595. 34 mrhwi- 

Tract or 'Tratl^r untiB from 15,000 
to 32,000 pounds, #ff o» »- AJf ptjct>a 



